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Freedom’s Cause 


THESE ARE EXTRAORDINARY TIMES 
By JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of the United States 
Delivered to joint session of Congress, Washington, D. C., May 25, 1961 


R. SPEAKER, Mr. Vice President, my copartners in 

Government, and ladies and gentlemen: The Consti- 

tution imposes upon me the obligation to from time 
to time give to the Congress information on the state of the 
Union. While this has traditionally been interpreted as an 
annual affair, this tradition has been broken in extraordinary 
times. 

These are extraordinary times. We face an extraordinary 
challenge. But our strength as well as our convictions have im- 
posed upon this Nation the role of leader in freedom’s cause. 
We face opportunities and adversaries that do not wait for 
annual addresses or fiscal years. This Nation is engaged in a 
long and exacting test of the future of freedom—a test which 
may well continue for decades to come. Our strength as well as 
our convictions have imposed upon this Nation the role of 
leader in freedom’s cause. 

No role in history could be more difficult or more impor- 
tant. It is not a negative or defensive role—it is a great- positive 
adventure. We stand for freedom. That is our conviction for 
ourselves, that is our only commitment to others. No friend, 
no neutral, and no adversary should think otherwise. We are 
not against any man, or any nation, or any system, except as 
it is hostile to freedom. Nor am I here to present a new military 
doctrine bearing any one name or aimed at any one area. I am 
here to promote the freedom doctrine. 

The great battleground for the defense and expansion of 
freedom today is the whole southern half of the globe—Asia, 
Latin America, Africa, and the Middle East—the lands of the 
rising peoples. Their revolution, the greatest in human history, 
is one of peace and hope for freedom and equality, for order 
and independence. They seek an end to injustice, tyranny, and 
exploitation. More than an end, they seek a beginning. And 
theirs is a revolution which we would support regardless of 
the cold war, and regardless of which political or economic 
route they choose to freedom. 

For the adversaries of freedom did not create this revolu- 


tion; nor did they create the conditions which compel it. But 
they are seeking to ride the crest of its wave, to capture it 
for themselves. 

Yet their aggression is more often concealed than open. 
They have fired no missiles; and their troops are seldom seen. 
They send arms, agitators, aid, technicians and propaganda to 
every troubled area. But where fighting is required, it is usual- 
ly done by others, by guerrillas striking at night, by assassins 
striking alone, assassins who have taken the lives of 4,000 
civil officers in the last 12 months in Vietnam, by subversives 
and saboteurs and insurrectionists, who in some cases control 
whole areas inside of independent nations. 

They possess a powerful intercontinental striking force, 
large forces for conventional war, a well-trained underground 
in nearly every country, the power to conscript talent and man- 
power for any purpose, the capacity for quick decisions, a 
closed society without dissent or free information, and long 
experience in the techniques of violence and subversion. They 
make the most of their scientific successes, their economic 
progress and their pose as a foe of colonialism and friend of 
popular revolution. They prey on unstable or unpopular gov- 
ernments, unsealed or unknown boundaries, unfilled hopes, 
convulsive change, massive poverty, illiteracy, unrest and 
frustration. 

With these formidable weapons, the adversaries of freedom 
plan to consolidate their territory, to exploit, to control, and 
finally to destroy the hopes of the world’s newest nations, and 
they have ambition to do it before the end of this decade. It 
is a contest of will and purpose as well as force and violence, 
a battle for minds and souls as well as lives and territory. In 
that contest we cannot stand aside. 

We stand, as we have always stood, from our earliest be- 
ginning, for the independence and equality of nations. 

We stand for-a world of peace under law. We stand for 
the Democratic revolution of social progress. We stand for 
diversity, honest disagreements, and mutual respect. This Na- 
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tion was born of revolution and raised in freedom. And we 
do not intend to leave an open road to despotism. 

But the facts of the matter are that we in the West have 
not yet sufficiently mobilized our resources, demonstrated our 
aims, Or inspired and supported the necessary spirit of local 
reform to help these new revolutions find success in construc- 
tive pursuits. Too often we have accepted a merely defensive 
role. Too often we have let ourselves appear as friends of the 
status quo, and the status quo may be $50 a year. Meanwhile 
the pressures of the totalitarian conspiracy mount higher every 
day, as one nation after another, by internal more often than 
external means, finds its freedom under attack. 

There is no single simple policy with which to meet this 
challenge. Experience has taught us that no one nation has 
the power or the wisdom to solve all the problems of the world 
or manage all its revolutionary tides; that extending our com- 
mitments does not always increase our security; that any initia- 
tive carries with it the risk of temporary defeat; that nuclear 
weapons cannot prevent subversion; that no free peoples can 
be kept free without will and energy of their own, and that 
no two nations or situations are exactly alike. 

Yer there is much we can do and must do. The proposals I 
bring before you today are numerous and varied. They arise 
from the host of special opportunities and dangers which 
have become increasingly clear in recent months. Taken to- 
gether, I believe that they mark another step forward in our 
effort as a people. Taken together they will help advance our 
own progress, encourage our friends, and strengthen the oppor- 
tunities for freedom and peace. I am here to ask the help of 
this Congress for freedom and peace. I am here to ask the help 
of this Congress and the Nation in approving these necessary 
measures. 

The ultimate source of our national strength is the quality 
and vitality of our own society. To sustain new efforts in world 
affairs and space, to demonstrate to all the success of freedom’s 
way, and to meet the needs of our own citizens when we are 
assisting others, we need a growing, prosperous nation. I am 
not requesting additional taxes to finance the very urgent re- 
quests I am making today—for our present tax structure and 
resources are more than sufficient to support them without a 
budget deficit if our economy moves ahead. But we must make 
full use of our resources—human, scientific, and material— 
giving priority to our most urgent national needs. 

The first and basic task confronting the Nation this year 
was to turn recession into recovery. An affirmative antireces- 
sion program, initiated with your cooperation, supported the 
natural forces in the private sector; and our economy is now 
enjoying renewed confidence and energy. The recession has 
been halted. Recovery is underway. 

But the task of abating unemployment and achieving a full 
use of our resources remains a serious challenge. Large-scale 
unemployment during a recession is bad enough—a large-scale 
unemployment during recovery is intolerable to a free econo- 
my. It is a major social evil; it is a source of national weakness. 
It will persist even as the Nation's output surpasses previous 
achievements, as I believe will be seen in the coming months. 

The Government must consider additional long-range 
measures to curb this unemployment and increase our eco- 
nomic growth, if we are to sustain our full role as world lead- 
ers. Measures to aid the unemployed, and to employ our youth 
usefully, will be submitted shortly. I would stress one measure 
in particular today—a measure of special importance in meet- 
ing the occupational demands of new American leadership in 
space, aid, trade, and defense. 

I am therefore transmitting to the Congress a new Man- 
power Development and Training program, to train or retrain 
several hundred thousand workers, particularly in those areas 
where we have seen critical unemployment as a result of tech- 
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nological factors, in new occupational skills over a 4-year 
period, in order to replace those skills made obsolete by auto- 
mation and industrial change with the new skills which new 
processes demand. Supplementing current public and private 
training and education programs, such a measure, including 
subsistence and relocation allowance for the long-term unem- 
ployed, is a positive answer to the challenge of technology. 

In addition, full recovery and economic growth require 
sustained increases in investment, and these in turn depend on 
favorable monetary and credit conditions as well as the en- 
actment of the the investment tax credit incentive plan which 
I earlier submitted to the Congress. The lending capacity of 
the Small Business Administration should be increased; and 
Federal action can help reduce the cost of the home-buyer’s 
mortgage. Beyond this, the full financial influence of the Gov- 
ernment must continue to be exerted in the direction of gen- 
eral credit ease and further monetary growth while the 
economy is recovering. Some further downward adjustments in 
interest rates, particularly those which have been slow to ad- 
just in the recent recession, are clearly desirable; and certainly 
to increase them would choke off recovery. 

These expansionary measures at a time of unemployment, 
unused capacity and stable price levels, are not inflationary 
This is important, for we have made great strides in restoring 
world confidence in the dollar, halting the outflow of gold 
and improving our balance of payments. During the last 2 
months, our gold stocks actually increased by $17 million, 
compared to a loss of $635 million during the last 2 months 
of 1960. We must maintain this progress—and this will re- 
quire the cooperation and self-restraint of everyone. As re- 
covery progresses, there will be temptations to seek unjustified 
price and wage increases. These we cannot afford. They would 
only handicap our efforts to compete abroad and to achieve full 
recovery here at home. Labor and management must—and I 
am confident that they will—pursue responsible wage and 
price policies in these critical times. I look to the President's 
Advisory Committee on Labor-Management Policy to give a 
strong lead in this direction. 

Moreover, if the budget deficit now increased by the needs 
of our security is to be held within manageable proportions, if 
we are to preserve our fiscal integrity and world confidence in 
the dollar, it will be necessary to hold tightly to prudent fiscal 
standards; and I must request the cooperation of the Congress 
in this regard—to refrain from adding funds or programs, 
desirable as they may be, to the budget—to end the postal 
deficit through increased rates, a deficit, incidentally, which 
exceeds the fiscal year 1962 cost of all the space and defense 
measures I am submitting today—to provide full pay-as-you- 
build highway financing, and to close those tax loopholes 
earlier specified. Our security and progress cannot be cheaply 
purchased; and their price must be found in what we all 
forgo as well as what we all must pay. 

I stress the strength of our economy because it is essential 
to our strength as a nation. And what is true in our case 
is true of other countries. Their strength in the struggle for 
freedom depends on the strength of their economic and social 
progress. Their ability to resist imperialism from without and 
subversion from within depends in large measure upon their 
capacity for orderly political and economic growth. 

This is particularly true in those less-developed countries 
that have become the great arena of struggle. And that is 
why our response to their danger must be essentially construc- 
tive. We want to generate hope in those countries. We want 
to help them modernize their societies, broaden human op- 
portunity, and stand as equal partners in the community of 
free nations. We would be badly mistaken to consider their 
problems in military terms alone. 

For no amount of arms and armies can help stabilize those 
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governments which are unable or unwilling to achieve social 
reform and economic development. Military pacts cannot help 
nations whose social injustice and economic chaos invite in- 
surgency and penetration and subversion. The most skillful 
counterguerrilla efforts available cannot succeed where the local 
population is too caught up in its own misery to be concerned 
about the advance of communism. We would be badly mis- 
taken to consider these problems in military terms with all 
the people. But for those who share this view we stand ready 
now, as we have in the past, to provide generously of our skills, 
or our capital, and of our food to assist the peoples of the 
less-developed nations to reach their goals in freedom, and to 
help them before they are engulfed in crisis. 

On the other hand, no amount of subversive activity can 
corrupt a nation working with confidence for a better society, 
under leadership it trusts, and with increasing participation by 
all in the benefits of new development. 

This is our concept. We stand ready now to provide gener- 
ously of our skills, our capital, and our food to assist the 
peoples of the less-developed nations to reach their goals, and 
to help them before they are engulfed in crisis. 

This is also our great opportunity in 1961. If we grasp it, 
then subversion to prevent its successes exposed as an unjusti- 
fiable attempt to keep these nations from being either free or 
equal. Burt if we do not pursue it, the bankruptcy of unstable 
governments and unfulfilled hopes will surely lead to a series of 
totalitarian receiverships. 

Earlier in the year, I outlined to the Congress a new pro- 
gram for aiding emerging nations; and it is my intention to 
transmit shortly draft legislation to implement this program, 
to establish a new Act for International Development (AID), 
and to add to the figures previously requested, in view of the 
swift pace of critical events, an additional $250 million for a 
Presidential contingency fund, to be used only upon a Presi- 
dential determination in each case, with regular and complete 
reports to the Congress in each case when there is a sudden 
and extraordinary drain upon our regular funds which we 
cannot foresee, as illustrated by recent events in southeast Asia 
which makes necessary the use of this emergency reserve. 

I make this additional request because of my conviction that 
in these uncertain times we must have the flexibility to re- 
spond to new, bur as yet unknown, crises and opportunities. 
The total amount requested—now raised to $2.65 billion— 
is both minimal and crucial. I do not see how anyone who is 
concerned about the growing threats to freedom around the 
world—and who is asking what more we can do—can weaken 
or oppose the single most important program available for 
building the frontiers of freedom. 

Our hopes for the Latin American Alliance for Progress— 
our hopes for improving the excellent start toward planned 
development that has been made in a number of countries—our 
hopes for frustrating alien propaganda and subversion by 
creating a climate for peaceful progress—and our hopes for 
convincing the other industrialized nations to increase their 
role in this endeavor—all depend upon Congress enacting the 
full amount of funds and, of equal importance, the long-term 
borrowing authority which I have requested. 

Let me stress there are many bright spots in this picture. 
With the very convincing help of the Congress, the Latin Am- 
erican Alliance for Progress is about to be launched success- 
fully. Our great partner to the north, who received my wife 
and me so generously, is indicating renewed interest. Our good 
neighbors to the south are making major strides to build the 
bulwarks of freedom—economic and social progress—against 
the further encroachment of communism. Other less-developed 
nations are recognizing the need for greater effort and reform 
on their own behalf—and other NATO allies are indicating 
their willingness to help make this decade of progress a turning 
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point. There is much to be dome—but we are not alone. 

All that I have said makes it clear that we are engaged in a 
worldwide struggle to preserve and promote the ideals we 
share with all mankind, or have alien ideals forced upon us. 
That struggle has highlighted the role of the U. S. Information 
Agency, our primary organ for disseminating information over- 
seas. This activity assumes critical importance at different 
times and in different places and we must be able to respond 
quickly. It is essential that the funds previously requested for 
this effort be not only approved in full, but increased to total 
just over $121 million. 

This new request is for additional radio and television in 
Latin America and southeast Asia. These tools are particularly 
effective in the cities and villages of those great continents 
as a means of reaching millions of uncertain peoples to tell 
them of our confidence in freedom. In Latin America, we are 
proposing to increase our Spanish and Portuguese broadcasts 
to a total of 154 hours a week, compared to 42 today—none 
of which is in Portuguese, the language of about one-third of 
the people of South America. The Soviets, Red Chinese and 
satellites already broadcast into Latin America more than 134 
hours a week in Spanish and Portuguese. Communist China 
alone does more public information broadcasting in our own 
hemisphere than we do. Moreover, powerful propaganda broad- 
casts from Havana, now heard throughout Latin America, are 
encouraging new revolutions in several countries; and our 
efforts to isolate and counter this menace require increased 
efforts to convey throughout the Americas the true nature of 
Communist objectives in this hemisphere. To strengthen all of 
Latin America, we need the widest possible appreciation of our 
Alianza para Progreso, and its meaning to poverty stricken 
peoples. 

Similarly, in Laos, Vietnam, Cambodia, and Thailand, we 
must communicate our determination and support to those 
upon whom our hopes for resisting the Communist tide in that 
continent must ultimately rest. Our interest is solely in the 
truth—the truth that will make men free. 

But while we talk of sharing and building and the compe- 
tition of ideas, others talk of arms and threaten war. So we have 
learned to keep our defenses strong—and to cooperate with 
others in a partnership of self-defense. The events of recent 
weeks have caused us to look anew at these efforts. 

1. The center of freedom’s defense is our network of world 
alliances, extending from NATO, approved by a Democratic 
President and a Republican Congress, to SEATO, approved 
by a Republican President and a Democratic Congress. These 
alliances were constructed in the 1940's and 1950’s—it is 
our task in the 1960's to strengthen them. 

To meet the changing conditions of power, we have en- 
dorsed an increased emphasis on NATO conventional strength. 
At the same time we are affirming our conviction that the 
NATO nuclear deterrent must also be kept strong. I have made 
clear our intention to commit to the NATO command, for 
this purpose, the five Polaris submarines originally suggested 
by President Eisenhower, with the possibility of more to come. 
Our will and our capacity to resist all types of aggression in 
the NATO treaty area should be clear beyond possibility of 
miscalculation; and if they so remain, I am certain there 
will be no such attack. 

2. A major part of our partnership for self-defense is the 
military assistance program. The defense of freedom must 
rest upon effective combining of the efforts of local forces with 
our own plans and assistance. In areas directly threatened by 
overt invasion, local forces must have the capacity to hold back 
an aggressor until help can be provided. And the main burden 
of local defense against local attack, subversion, insurrection 
or guerrilla warfare must of necessity rest on local forces. 
Where these forces have the necessary will and capacity to 
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cope with such threats, our intervention is rarely necessary or 
helpful. Where the will is present and only capacity is lacking, 
our military assistance program can be of help. 

But this program, like economic assistance, needs a new 
emphasis. It cannot be extended without regard to the social, 
political, and military reforms essential to internal respect and 
stability. The equipment and training provided must be 
tailored to legitimate local needs and to our own foreign and 
military policies, not to our supply of military stocks or a local 
leader’s desire for military display. Any military assistance 
can, in addition to its military purposes, make a contribution 
to economic progress. The domestic works of our own Army 
Engineers are an example of the role which military forces in 
the emerging countries can play in village development, sanita- 
tion, and roadbuilding. Thus, while kept separate from eco- 
nomic assistance, this program must be closely coordinated 
with it under our Ambassadors abroad. 

In an earlier message, I requested $1.6 billion for military 
assistance, stating that this would maintain existing force 
levels, but that I could not foresee how much more might 
prove to be required. It is now clear that this is not enough— 
that many countries need increased mobility, modernization, 
and paramilitary equipment—and that others must increase 
their capability to work effectively with outside forces dis- 
patched to heip them in an emergency. The present crisis 
in southeast Asia, on which the Vice President has made a 
valuable report—the rising threat of communism in Latin 
America—the increasing arms traffic in Africa—and all the 
new pressures on every nation found on the map by tracing 
your finger along the borders of the Communist bloc in Asia 
and the Middle East—all make clear the dimension of our 
needs. 

I therefore request the Congress to provide a total of $1.885 
billion for military assistance in the coming fiscal year—an 
amount less than that requested a year ago—but a minimum 
which must be assured if we are to help those nations make 
secure their independence. This must be prudently and wisely 
spent—and that will be our common endeavor. But let me say 
again that military and economic assistance has been a heavy 
burden on our citizens for a long time; and I recognize the 
strong pressures against it; but this battle is far from over. It 
is reaching its most crucial stage and I believe we should par- 
ticipate in it. We cannot merely state our opposition to totali- 
tarianism without paying the price of helping those now under 
the greatest pressures. 


OuR OWN MILITARY AND INTELLIGENCE SHIELD 


In line with these developments, I have directed a further 
reinforcement of our own capacity to deter or resist nonnuclear 
aggression. Our nuclear strength and our deterrent capacity are 
adequately safeguarded by what I have requested in an earlier 
message; and if their strength and invulnerability are main- 
tained, and if the Western alliance remains resolute and united, 
there will be no general nuclear attack. Even in the con- 
ventional field, with one exception, I find no present need for 
large new levies of men. What is needed is rather a change 
of position to give us still further increases in our flexibility, 
our adaptability, and our readiness. Therefore: 

(1) First, 1 am directing the Secretary of Defense to under- 
take a complete reorganization and modernization of the 
Army's divisional structure, to increase its nonnuclear firepower, 
to improve its tactical mobility in any environment, to insure 
its flexibility to meet any direct or indirect threat, to facilitate 
its coordination with our major allies, and to provide modern 
mechanized divisions in Europe and new airborne brigades in 
both the Pacific and Europe. 

(2) Second, I am asking the Congress for an additional 
$100 million to begin the procurement task necessary to re- 
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equip this new Army structure with the most modern materiel. 
New helicopters, new armored personnel carriers, and new 
howitzers, for example, must be obrained now. These funds 
will be added to those already requested or reprogramed from 
other sources. 

(3) Third, I am directing the Secretary of Defense to ex- 
pand rapidly and substantially the orientation of existing forces 
for the conduct of nonnuclear war, paramilitary operations and 
sublimited or unconventional wars. He assures me that, by 
reprograming existing funds as permitted by law, over $100 
million can be directed to this objective without additional ap- 
propriations this year. These funds will be used for accelerating 
the purchase of new nonnuclear weapons and equipment, in- 
creasing air and amphibious lift capacity, and so deploying 
forces and equipment that they can be quickly moved to meet 
any outbreak of trouble. 

In addition, our special forces and unconventional warfare 
units will be increased and reoriented. Throughout the services 
new emphasis must be placed on the special skills and 
languages which are required to work with local populations 
in all the social, economic, psychological, governmental, and 
other efforts that are short of open conflict but necessary to 
counter Communist-sponsored guerrillas or insurgents. 

(4) Fourth, the Army is developing plans to make possible 
a much more rapid deployment of a major portion of its 
highly trained reserve forces. When these plans are completed 
and the reserve is strengthened, two combat-equipped divisions, 
plus their supporting forces, a total of 89,000 men, could be 
ready in an emergency for operations with but 3 weeks’ notice 
—2 more divisions with but 5 weeks’ potice—and 6 addi- 
tional divisions and their supporting forces, making a total of 
10 divisions, could be deployable with less than 8 weeks notice. 
In short, these new plans will allow us to almost double the 
combat power of the Army in less than 2 months, compared 
to the nearly 9 months heretofore required. 

(5) Fifth, to enhance the already formidable ability of the 
Marine Corps to respond to limited war emergencies, I am 
asking the Congress for $60 million to increase Marine Corps 
strength to 190,000 men. This will increase the initial impact 
and staying power of our three Marine divisions and three air 
wings, and provide a trained nucleus for further immediate 
expansion, if necessary for self-defense. 

(6) Finally, to cite one other area of activities that are 
both legitimate and necessary as a means of self-defense in an 
age of hidden perils, our whole intelligence effort must be 
reviewed, and its coordination with other elements of policy 
assured. This is not a matter on which public discussion is 
useful, nor are current studies completed. But the Congress and 
the American people are entitled to know that we will institute 
whatever new organization, policies and control are necessary 
to insure the maximum coordination and use of all political, 
economic and psychological resources in the attainment of our 
objectives. 

CiviL DEFENSE 

One major element of the national security program which 
this Nation has never squarely faced up to is civil defense. 
This problem arises not from present trends but from past in- 
action. In the past decade we have intermittently considered 
a variety of programs, but we have never adopted a consistent 
policy. Public considerations have been largely characterized by 
apathy, indifference and skepticism; while, at the same time, 
many of the civil defense plans proposed have been so far- 
reaching or unrealistic that they have not gained essential 
support. 

This administration has been looking very hard at exactly 
what civil defense can and cannot do. It cannot be obtained 
cheaply. It cannot give an assurance of blast protection that 
will be proof against surprise attack or guaranteed against 
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obsolescence or destruction. And it cannot deter a nuclear 
attack. 

We will deter an enemy from making a nuclear attack only 
if our retaliatory power is so strong and so invulnerable that 
he knows he would be destroyed by our response. If we have 
that strength, civil defense is not needed to deter an attack. 
If we should ever lack it, civil defense would not be an ade- 
quate substitute. 

But this deterrent concept assumes rational calculations by 
rational men. And the history of this planet is sufficient to 
remind us of the possibilities of an irrational attack, a mis- 
calculation, an accidental war which cannot be either foreseen 
or deterred. The nature of modern warfare heightens these 
possibilities. It is on this basis that civil defense can readily 
be justified—as insurance for the civilian population in the 
event of such a miscalculation. It is insurance we trust will 
never be needed—but insurance which we could never forgive 
ourselves for forgoing in the event of catastrophe. 

Once the validity of this concept is recognized, there is no 
point in delaying the initiation of a nationwide long-range 
program of identifying present fallout shelter capacity and 
providing shelter in new and existing structures. Such a pro- 
gram would protect millions of people against the hazards of 
radioactive fallout in the event of a large-scale nuclear attack. 
To assure effective use of these shelters, additional measures 
will be required for warning, training, radiological monitoring 
and stockpiling of food and medicines. And effective perform- 
ance of the entire program requires not only new legislative 
authority and more funds, but also sound organizational ar- 
rangements. 

(1) Therefore, under the authority vested in me by Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1958, I am assigning responsibility 
for this program to the top civilian authority already responsi- 
ble for continental defense, the Secretary of Defense. It is 
important that this function remain civilian in nature and 
leadership; and this feature will not be changed. Responsi- 
bilities for preparedness programs in connection with health, 
food, manpower, transportation, and other needs in the event 
of an attack will be assigned to the appropriate department 
and agency heads, all of whom will work with State and local 
agencies. For their role remains an essential one. 


(2) The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization will be 
reconstituted as a small staff agency to assist me in the 
coordination of these functions. To more accurately describe 
its role, its title should be changed to the “Office of Emergency 
Planning.” 

(3) As soon as those newly charged with these responsi- 
bilities have prepared new authorization and appropriation 
requests, such requests will be transmitted to the Congress 
for a much-strengthened Federal-State civil defense program. 
Such a program will provide Federal funds for identifying 
fallout shelter capacity in existing structures, and it will in- 
clude, where appropriate, incorporation of shelter in Federal 
buildings, new requirements for shelter in buildings constructed 
with Federal financial assistance, and matching grants and 
other incentives for constructing shelter in State and local 
government and private buildings. 

Federal appropriations for civil defense in fiscal 1962 under 
this program will in all likelihood be more than triple the 
pending budget requests; and they will increase sharply in 
subsequent years. Financial participation will also be required 
from State and local governments and from private citizens. 
But no insurance is cost free; and every American citizen and 
his community must decide for themselves whether this form 
of survival insurance justifies the expenditure of effort, time, 
and money. For myself, I am convinced that it does. 
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DISARMAMENT 

I cannot end this discussion of defense and armaments with- 
out emphasizing our strongest hope: the creation of an orderly 
world where disarmament will be possible. Our arms do not 
prepare for war—they are efforts to discourage and resist 
the adventures of others that could end in war. 

That is why it is consistent with these efforts that we con- 
tinue to press for properly safeguarded disarmament measures. 
At Geneva, in cooperation with the United Kingdom, we have 
put forward concrete proposals to make clear our wish to meet 
the Soviets halfway in an effective nuclear test ban treaty— 
the first significant step toward disarmament. Up to now, 
their response has not been what we hoped; but Mr. Dean 
returned last night to Geneva, and we intend to go the last 
mile in patience to secure this gain if we can. 

Meanwhile, we are determined to keep disarmament high 
on our agenda—to make an intensified effort to develop 
acceptable political and technical alternatives to the present 


-arms race. To this end I soon shall send to the Congress a 


measure to establish a strengthened and enlarged Disarmament 
Administration. Such an agency can intensify and improve our 
studies and research on this problem, looking forward to the 
day when reason will prevail, and all nations of the world 
will be prepared to accept a realistic and safeguarded disarma- 
ment in a world of law. 


SPACE 

Finally, if we are to win the battle that is going on around 
the world between freedom and tyranny, if we are to win 
the battle for men’s minds, the dramatic achievements in 
space which occurred in recent weeks should have made clear 
to us all, as did the sputnik in 1947, the impact of this ad- 
venture on the minds of men everywhere who are attempting 
to make a determination of which road they should take. 
Since early in my term our efforts in space have been under 
review. With the advice of the Vice President, who is Chair- 
man of the National Space Council, we have examined where 
we are strong and where we are not, where we may succeed 
and where we may not. Now it is time to take longer strides— 
time for a great new American enterprise—time for this Na- 
tion to take a clearly leading role in space achievement which 
in many ways may hold the key to our future on earth. 

I believe we possess all the resources and all the talents 
necessary. But the facts of the matter are that we have never 
made the national decisions or marshaled the national resources 
required for such leadership. We have never specified long- 
range goals on an urgent time schedule, or managed our re- 
sources and our time so as to insure their fulfillment. 

Recognizing the head start obtained by the Soviets with 
their large rocket engines, which gives them many months 
of leadtime, and recognizing the likelihood that they will 
exploit this lead for some time to come in still more impres- 
sive successes, we nevertheless are required to make new 
efforts on our own. For while we cannot guarantee that 
we shall one day be first, we can guarantee that any 
failure to make this effort will find us last. We take an addi- 
tional risk by making it in full view of the world—but as 
shown by the feat of Astronaut Shepard, this very risk enhances 
our stature when we are successful. But this is not merely a 
race. Space is open to us now; and our eagerness to share its 
meaning is not governed by the efforts of others. We go into 
space because whatever mankind must undertake, freemen 
must fully share. 

I therefore ask the Congress, above and beyond the increases 
I have earlier requested for space activities, to provide the 
funds which are needed to meet the following national goals: 

First, I believe that this Nation should commit itself to 
achieving the goal, before this decade is out, of landing a man 
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on the moon and returning him safely to earth. No single 
space project in this period will be more exciting, or more im- 
pressive to mankind, or more important for the long-range 
exploration of space; and none will be so difficult or expensive 
to accomplish. Including necessary supporting research, this 
objective will require an additional $531 million this year 
and still higher sums in the future. We propose to accelerate 
development of the appropriate lunar spacecraft. We propose 
to developed alternate liquid and solid fuel boosters much 
larger than any now being developed, until certain which is 
superior. We propose additional funds for other engine de- 
velopment and for unmanned explorations—explorations which 
are particularly important for one purpose which this Nation 
will never overlook; the survival of the man who first makes 
this daring flight. But in a very real sense, it will not be one 
man going to the moon—we make this judgment affirmatively 
—it will be an entire nation. For all of us must work to put 
him there. 

Second, an additional $23 million, together with $7 million 
already available, will accelerate development of the ROVER 
nuclear rocket, This is a technological enterprise in which we 
are well on the way to striking progress, and which gives 
promise of some day providing a means for even more ex- 
citing and ambitious exploration of space, perhaps beyond the 
moon, perhaps to the very ends of the solar system itself. 

Third, an additional $50 million will make the most of our 
present leadership by accelerating the use of space satellites 
for worldwide communications. When we have put into space 
a system that will enable people in remote areas of the earth 
to exchange messages, hold conversations, and eventually see 
television programs, we will have achieved a success as bene- 
ficial as it will be striking. 

Fourth, an additional $75 million—of which $53 million is 
for the Weather Bureau—will help give us at the earliest 
possible time a satellite system for worldwide weather observa- 
tion. Such a system will be of inestimable commercial and 
scientific value; and the information it provides will be made 
freely available to all the nations of the world. 

Let it be clear—and this is a judgment which the Members 
of the Congress must finally make—let it be clear that I am 
asking the Congress and the country to accept a firm commit- 
ment to a new course of action—a course which will last for 
many years and carry very heavy costs, $531 million in the 
fiscal year 1962 and an estimated $7-9 billion additional over 
the next 5 years. If we are to go only halfway, or reduce our 
sights in the face of difficulty, in my judgment it would be 
better not to go at all. This is a choice which this country 
must make, and I am confident that under the leadership of 
the Space committees of the Congress and the appropriations 
committees you will consider the matter carefully. It is a most 
important decision that we make as a nation; but all of you 
have lived through the last 4 years and have seen the signif- 
icance of space and the adventures in space, and no one can 
predict with certainty what the ultimate meaning will be of 
the mastery of space. I believe we should go to the moon. But I 
think every citizen of this country as well as the Members of 
Congress should consider the matter carefully in making their 
judgment, to which we have given attention over many weeks 
and months, as it is a heavy burden; and there is no sense in 
agreeing, or desiring, that the United States take an affirmative 
position in outer space unless we are prepared to do the work 
and bear the burdens to make it successful. If we are not, 
we should decide today. 

Let me stress also that more money alone will not do the job. 
This decision demands a major national commitment of 
scientific and technical manpower, material and facilities, and 
the possibility of their diversion from other important activities 
where they are already thinly spread. It means a degree of 
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dedication, organization, and discipline which have not always 
characterized our research and development efforts. It means 
we cannot afford undue work stoppages, inflated costs of ma- 
terial or talent, wasteful interagency rivalries, or a high turn- 
over of key personnel. 

New objectives and new money cannot solve these problems. 
They could, in fact, aggravate them further—unless every 
scientist, every engineer, every serviceman, every technician, 
contractor, and civil servant involved gives his personal pledge 
that this Nation will move forward, with the full speed of 
freedom, in the exciting adventure of space. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion let me emphasize one point. It is not a 
pleasure for any President of the United States, as I am sure it 
was not a pleasure for my predecessor, to come before the 
Congress and ask for new appropriations which place burdens 
on our people. I came to this conclusion with some re- 
luctance. But in my judgment this is a most serious time in 
the life of our country and in the life of freedom around the 
globe, and it is the obligation of the President of the United 
States to at least make his recommendation to the Members of 
the Congress so that they can reach their own conclusions with 
that judgment before them. You must decide yourselves, as 
I have decided; and I am confident that whether you finally 
decide in the way that I have decided or not, that your judg- 
ment, as my judgment, will be reached on what is in the best 
interests of our country. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize one further point, that we 
are determined as a nation in 1961 that freedom shall survive 
and succeed, and whatever the peril and setbacks we have some 
very large advantages. 

The first is the simple fact that we are on the side of liberty 
—and, since the beginning of history, liberty has been win- 
ning out all over the globe. 

A second great asset is that we are not alone. We have 
friends and allies all over the world who share our devotion to 
freedom. May I cite as a symbol of traditional and effective 
friendship the great ally I am 2)out to visit—France. I look 
forward to my visit to France, and to my discussion with the 
great captain of the Western World, President de Gaulle, as 
a meeting of particular significance, permitting the kind of 
close and ranging consultation which will strengthen both our 
countries and serve their common purposes of worldwide peace 
and liberty. Such serious conversations do not require a pale 
unanimity—they are rather the instruments of trust and under- 
standing over a long road. 

A third asset is our desire for peace. It is sincere and I 
believe the world knows it. We are proving it in our patience 
at the test-ban table, and we are proving it in the U. N. where 
our efforts have been directed toward maintaining that organi- 
zation’s usefulness as a protector of the independent or small 
nations. In these and other instances the response of our op- 
ponents has not been encouraging. 

Yet it is important that they should know that our patience 
at the bargaining table is nearly inexhaustible, though our 
credulity is limited—that our hopes for peace are unfailing, 
while our determination to protect our security is resolute. 
For these reasons I have long thought it wise to meet with 
the Soviet Premier for a personal exchange of views. A meet- 
ing in Vienna next month turned out to be convenient for 
us both; and the Austrian Government has kindly made us 
welcome. No formal agenda is planned and no negotiations 
will be undertaken; but we will make clear that America’s 
enduring concern is for both peace and freedom—that we are 
anxious to live in harmony with the Russian people—that we 
seek no conquests, no satellites, no riches—and that we seek 
only the day when “nation shall not lift up sword against 
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nation, neither shal] they learn war anymore.” 

Finally, our greatest asset in this struggle is the American 
people—their willingness to pay the price for these programs 
—to understand and accept a long struggle—to share their 
resources with other less fortunate peoples—to meet the tax 
levels and close the tax loopholes I have requested-—to exercise 
self-restraint instead of pushing up wages or prices, or over- 
producing certain crops, or spreading military secrets, or urging 
unessential expenditures or improper monopolies or harmful 
work stoppages—to serve in the Peace Corps or the armed 
service or the Federal civil service, or the Congress—to strive 
for excellence in their schools, in their cities and in their 
physical fitness and that of their children—to take part in 
civil defense—to pay higher postal rates, higher payroll taxes 
and higher teachers’ salaries in order to strengthen our society 
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—to show friendship to students and visitors from other lands 
who, after visiting us, go back in many cases to be the future 
leaders of their country, with an image of America; and I 
want that image, and I know you do, to be affirmative and 
positive. And finally, to practice democracy at home, in all 
States, with all races, to respect each other and to protect the 
constitutional rights of all citizens. 

I have not asked for a single program which did not cause 
one or all Americans some inconvenience, or some hardship, or 
some sacrifice. But they have responded—and you in the Con- 
gress have responded to your duty—and I feel confident in 
asking today for a similar response to these new and larger 
demands. It is heartening to know, as I journey abroad, that 
our country is united in its commitment to freedom—and is 
ready to do its duty. 


Inter-American Problems 


UNITED STATES WILLING TO HELP COUNTRIES 
THAT HELP THEMSELVES 
By H. HAROLD WHITMAN, President of The Pan American Society of the U. S. 


Delivered before Luncheon Meeting of The Chamber of Commerce of the United States in the Argentine Republic, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, South America, April 21, 1961 


AM DELIGHTED to have the opportunity of revisiting 

the four South American countries where I spent 30 very 

happy years between 1919 and 1949. The welcome ex- 
tended to me by old friends in Brazil, Uruguay and now, here, 
has been heartwarming indeed. 

Since I have not visited this area for over 12 years, there 
are naturally many changes to be observed. Probably the most 
striking ones are in the size and growth of the cities which 
has been, in some cases, fantastic. It is specially gratifying to 
me to find the Frondizi Government making such serious 
efforts to restore economic stability in Argentina after the 
abuses imposed by the Peron regime. 

But unfortunately all the changes have not been favorable. 
Since I reach compulsory retirement age within one and a 
half years, this will probably be my swan song in Latin 
America and perhaps it is this that has prompted me to look 
behind the curtains and get a better view of what has been 
happening. Furthermore I have just been sitting through two 
weeks of meetings on hemispheric problems in Rio and 
Montevideo. Under these circumstances, and shortly after 
President Kennedy has announced his welcome plan for the 
“Alliance for Progress,” I have decided to use part of my 
time today to discuss hemispheric problems, in the hope of 
being able to contribute a little something towards a better 
solution of these problems. Forgive me if my thoughts are not 
as well organized as they should be. They have been assembled 
this last week between meetings. 

With the situation as it is, I believe that plain talk is re- 
quired and that a minimum of time should be wasted on 
pleasantries and platitudes. Perhaps the most that I can con- 
tribute is a perspective that many who discuss hemispheric 
problems do not have. I believe that while my position is by 
nO means unique, it is unusual;—what with over 30 years of 
residence in South America, followed by 12 years in New 
York, with duties which have kept me, throughout that period, 
in close contact with the various loaning agencies in Washing- 
ton, as well as with a number of international organizations 
interested in trade and investment, and also in better hemi- 
spheric relations. 

In discussing Latin American problems it is of course im- 


possible to generalize on such a very large area, and my 
remarks will therefore pertain chiefly to those countries in 
which I have lived—the southernmost ones. 

While some of the things I have to say are necessarily critical 
of our friends in Latin America, I speak fearlessly, in the 
conviction that the several thousand hours of my own time 
which, over a period of more than 30 years, I have dedicated 
to trying to improve inter-American trade and relations, are 
irrefutable evidence of my sincere interest in, and affection 
for, our neighbors in Latin America. 

These activities, dating back to the late 20's, have ranged 
all the way from committee work in trying to get a change 
in United States regulations, governing the entrance of Uru- 
guayan chilled beef; in work on the Trade Promotion Corpora- 
tion in Argentina in seeking to find markets in the U. S. A. 
for new Argentine products; in the Chambers of Commerce in 
Uruguay, Argentina and the U. S. A., etc.—up to presiding 
over banquets, offered during the past two years by the New 
York business and professional community, in honor of visit- 
ing presidents of Latin American countries. 

Like all of you gentlemen, I was gratified indeed to learn 
of President Kennedy's recent plan of an “Alliance for Prog- 
ress.” As President of the Pan-American Society of the U. S., 
I had the good fortune of being invited to attend the recep- 
tion at the White House, for the members of the Latin 
American diplomatic corps and the Congressional committees 
on foreign affairs, when that historic declaration was read. 
President Kennedy, after graciously giving due recognition to 
ex-President Eisenhower for originating the plan, clothed it in 
language which was reminiscent of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
the announcement received of a very warm reception. Friends 
of Latin America in the U. S. A. are naturally gratified to see, 
that at long last, more accent in our foreign assistance pro- 
gram is to be placed on our neighbors to the South. 

However, the President in his speech, as well as in his 
recommendations to Congress, emphasized that this help is to 
be available only for those countries who are dedicating some 
of their own funds to similar purposes and creating internal 
conditions which will prevent this outside assistance from 


being dissipated. 
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Unfortunately, at the annual meeting of the Inter-American 
Development Bank in Rio de Janeiro, the week before last, 
I was horrified to observe that this feature of the plan is 
apparently being overlooked by many of our friends in Latin 
America, because in the speeches by delegates from various 
countries, repeated reference was made to the plan and to 
the assistance to be received from the States, but very little 
was said about the steps to be taken by the Latin American 
countries themselves. This I regard as extremely regrettable, 
since it is so obvious that outside help can only be a “shot in 
the arm,” and that most of the action must be taken by the 
countries, themselves. 

In discussing this Program, there is a tendency abroad to 
blame the lack of success in improving the lot of the working 
classes in Latin American countries on the indifference of the 
so-called ruling classes. While that, no doubt has been a factor, 
I believe that such a statement is an oversimplification, and that 
some of the following factors are much more to blame; first, 
irresponsible economic policies with long periods of exaggerat- 
ed inflation; second, lack of success with representative govern- 
ment and the fairly frequent establishment of dictatorships; 
third, too many experiments with exchange, import and other 
controls that invite corruption. (While these may be justifiable 
temporarily in an emergency, they have certainly proved them- 
selves to be “contraproducente,” if extended unduly); and 
fourth, unsatisfactory experience with tax collection. 

When recently I drew 10 dollars worth of cruzeiros for 
landing purposes in Brazil, I was brought up with a shock 
on receiving several notes of 500 cruzeiros each. It so happens 
that in my first foreign post in Northern Brazil in 1919, I was 
supposed to be earning 150 dollars per month, and since the 
rate of exchange was 3.3 to the dollar, I received about 500 
milreis for my first month’s work. Today 500 cruzeiros is worth 
less than 2 dollars. Now when exchange devaluations are 
merely percentages, they mean one thing, but when they are 
put in terms of people, they are quite another. When I sud- 
denly realized that Brazilian currency has depreciated within 
my business lifetime to about 1/75 of its former value in re- 
lation to the dollar—which in turn has lost fully half of its 
purchasing power during that same period—lI could not help 
bute wonder what must have happened to the four, fine 
Brazilian young men with whom, for a period of a year and 
a half, I manned a four-oared shell and participated in various 
regattas. They were clean-living, energetic young men, who had 
the same desires and ambitions that I had, to have their own 
home, raise a family and count on a reasonable amount of 
comfort at the “end of the road.” The realization of their plight 
provoked the most agonizing thoughts in my mind, and caused 
me to give a lot of time and ask a lot of questions about the 
effect of exchange devaluation upon plans for social justice. 

While these friends no doubt have been able to acquire 
their own homes and raise their families decently, it is prac- 
tically certain, that unless they proved to be genii, or have 
speculated against their own currency, they have been unable 
to make sufficient provision for retiring at a reasonable age 
because the cruelest thief of all— inflation, has been eating 
away the bulk of what they may have been able to save over 
the years. The First National City Bank of New York, some 
years ago, made a study of the best possible protection against 
inflation in the U. S. A. during the period of the 30's and 
40’s—real estate, bonds, savings accounts, insurance, preferred 
stock, common stock, etc., and this showed that those who 
might have invested in common stock, fared the best, but that 
none of any of these groups were fully protected against the 
comparatively, moderate inflation of the dollar. It is therefore, 
obvious that there is no possible hedge against very much 
more severe inflation. 

My first morning in Rio at breakfast, I met an Argentine 
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friend of my own age who operates a successful, middle-sized 
business in his country. He has kept all his capital within 
the country and whereas he had hoped to retire at 65, he now 
finds this impossible, since the Argentine peso is worth only 
about 1/30 of what it was in 1920, when he started to work. 
The case of Chile is even more extreme, the Chilean peso being 
worth only about 1/200 of what it was in 1920. Uruguay and 
Peru have had less inflation with the Uruguayan peso worth 
only about 1/11 and the Peruvian sol about 1/5 of what 
it was 40 years ago, but even that is terrific. When you see 
such erosion in the value of money during the business lifetime 
of an individual—and not in one country, but in many—it 
certainly gives you something to think about. 

The last 20/25 years has, I believe, been the period with the 
greatest accent on social justice and improved living standards 
in Latin America, but it can certainly be argued that the 
methods chosen have created more injustice than justice. We 
have just seen how rampant inflation has either deprived 
countless millions of their well-earned right to retire, or creat- 
ed misgivings about the advisability of retiring. But let us 
take a look at what else has happened right here in Argentina 
between 1940 and 1960. Despite unusual efforts to increase 
salaries and wages and despite the fact that the average person 
probably has a lot more money in his pockets today for movies, 
beer and so forth, I am told by many Argentine friends that 
there is much greater difficulty for a middle-salaried employee 
to acquire the two material things which the average man 
values most highly—a home and a car—than was the case 
20 years ago. I well remember when I came here back in 1940, 
that our employees who were earning the equivalent of 
US $175 to US $200 per month could own their own homes 
and cars. Since then, owing to the impact of inflation upon 
interest rates and the capital market, I understand that mortgage 
money is very difficult to obtain and I know that the same 
situation pertains in Uruguay and even more so in Brazil. 
This is readily understandable when finance companies are 
willing to pay from 15 to 18% or even 21%, for 1 to 2 year 
money. 

Here I would like to take just a moment to discuss auto 
ownership and the program of social justice. I should say first 
that I own no shares in any automobile company and that I 
am merely trying to discuss this matter objectively, though I 
realize that the Fidelistas will say that I am “vendido” to 
General Motors or Ford. I feel strongly, that in today’s world 
an automobile is a necessity rather than a luxury. It is one of 
mankind’s most useful inventions and an indication of some 
success in life. Consequently, I would hope that Latin Ameri- 
can countries would someday try to reorient their tax struc- 
tures and rectify their balances of payment situation so that 
many more people can once again hope to have their own 
cars. When you consider that the cheaper cars are selling in 
many South American countries at 4 or 5 or more times their 
cost abroad, that licenses frequently cost as much as 10 times, 
what they do abroad, and that the gasoline tax represents a 
much higher percentage of the price than it does abroad and 
when on the top of this you make allowance for the difference 
in per capita income in Latin American countries as compared 
with the United States and Western Europe, it is easy to under- 
stand how far out of the reach of the average individual the 
automobile has been placed. 

One of the reasons mentioned for the lack of success with 
representative government was the retrogressive influence of 
dictatorships in Latin America. Let us look back for a moment 
to Argentina’s experience with Peron. I frequently ask my 
Argentine friends how much Peron set back progress in 
Argentina? The answer is usually “at least one generation.” 
Judging by my own experience during the first seven years of 
the Peron Government, this would be the minimum. I might 
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say right here that | believe I am the only living American 
who was “resigned” by Peron from two official Argentine posi- 
tions, both honorary. I was on the Board, of the Trade Promo- 
tion Corporation and also of the Central Bank. Those of you 
who were here in 1946, when the Central Bank was nation- 
alized, will remember that its reserves aggregated roughly 
one billion six hundred million dollars in gold and foreign 
currencies, thus making it, I believe, the third largest in the 
world, after the U. S. A. and Canada. You will also recall that 
the Argentine currency was considered to be one of the 
strongest of the world, and if one wished to bring into the 
country more than US $2,500 a permit was required from the 
Central Bank. Two years later, an exchange back-log started 
to build up, and the remittance of profits was prohibited. 
Three years later, Argentina was borrowing several hundred 
million dollars from the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
to liquidate the exchange back-log. Where did the money go? 
Well, one hundred million dollars went for the telephone com- 
pany, and a somewhat similar amount for the railroads, but 
much of it went for the rush purchase of a lot of equipment 
of very dubious value, like the famous 7,000 Empire Tractors, 
which Peron’s henchmen preferred to acquire at 1,600 each 
rather than 1,100 dollars (the original price offered) for ob- 
vious reasons. 

The South American country that has been working longest 
with the problem of social justice is Uruguay. Their great 
leader, Jose Batlle Ordofiez, was a man of broad vision, who 
started championing the cause of better conditions for the 
working classes nearly 50 years ago. Unfortunately, some of 
his successors, in my opinion, have carried the process too far 
with the result that social charges are now so heavy as to 
threaten Uruguay's competitiveness in foreign markets. Cer- 
tainly the 26% service charge (probably the highest in the 
world) made by Uruguayan hotels is an obstacle to tourism. 
While discussing this subject let me recall a speech made 
by the late Balthazar Brum, one of Batlle Ordofiez's successors, 
in 1928. In this he rather boastfully stated that the objective 
of his party was to create a country where men could work 
for 20 or 25 years and then sit back and enjoy the fruits of 
their labor. Fortunately, they have not gone that far, but there 
are plenty of people in Uruguay who are pensioned at the age 
of 50, and who, because of inflation are obliged to find other 
work. And of course, it is obvious that the “fruit of one’s labor” 
is necessarily very different at 50, than it is at 65. 

During my stay in Montevideo, I witnessed two demonstra- 
tions by students with the “Yankee no Cuba si” chants. The 
“Yankee no” does not disturb me in the least. In 1928 I saw 
hotheads hurl tomatoes at President-elect Hoover and besides, 
what our country has done in the defense of the free world 
speaks for itself and is widely recognized and appreciated. 


But the thought of seeing university students in a country 
like Uruguay, which has been in the vanguard of nations 
championing the cause of freedom, shouting for a nation which 
has ruthlessly suppressed freedom and imported a foreign 
rotalitarian ideology is saddening indeed. I can only think 
that these misguided youths must have the impression that 
the way to prosperity and better living standards is through 
confiscating large amounts of wealth. If they only knew how 
much worse off Cuba is today, after robbing over a billion 
dollars worth of North American assets and several billion 
more, belonging to Cubans and others. 


But Communist demonstrations among university students in 
many countries can certainly be expected as long as “career” or 
“professional” students (frequently on the Russian payroll) are 
permitted to make use of space and facilities, that should be 
utilized by deserving youths,—and at the expense of the tax- 


payer. 
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Earlier in my talk I mentioned the tendency abroad to blame 
the ruling classes in South America for having taken so little 
interest in the welfare of the working classes and I admitted 
that this was a factor but not, in my opinion, as important as 
several others. In discussing this matter with my Latin friends, 
I often cite the case of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who had the 
capacity and the opportunity to become one of the most power- 
ful figures in the business world of his day, but who at the 
age of about 30, decided that he would dedicate himself to 
using a large part of the family fortune for the public weal, 
on the theory that it is easier to make money than to spend 
it wisely. In 1908, he helped persuade his father to set aside 
eight hundred million dollars (now worth two billion or 
more) and establish three foundations dedicated to the pro- 
motion of education, health, research, National Parks, etc., 
and today there are practically no parts of the world that have 
not received some benefit from these foundations. And he 
dedicated most of his life to carrying out these and other 
programs of public service. As a result of this and similar 
action of leading Americans of the period, the Foundation 
movement in the United States has snowballed. I firmly believe 
that when history is written, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., will be 
considered one of the greatest Americans of modern times 
and that he should be given much credit for such success as we 
have had in the establishment of a classless society and in 
warding off Communism. 

Here in Argentina, I happen to know that an American 
and one of your members—Tommy Williams—established the 
first foundation along about 1940 and it is regrettable to ob- 
serve that so few others have been established since that date. I 
am afraid that the same situation pervades in most other Latin 
American countries. However, let us not forget that one of 
the greatest factors in promoting the establishing of Founda- 
tions in the United States in latter years has been government 
fiscal policy. 

Now I would like to take just a minute or two to discuss 
road blocks in the way of foreign aid. It is well-known fact that 
most requests for such aid or loans are extremely urgent—"the 
sooner the quicker.” However, once the aid has been granted, 
the measures that are required to make it effective are often 
delayed for long periods, sometimes for reasons like political 
haggling, “mafianaism,” lack of organization, etc. In this con- 
nection, I would like to read a couple of paragraphs from the 
“National Foreign Trade Council Bulletin,’ “Noticias,” on 
March 21, 1961, entitled—"“Politics Delay U. S. Aid.” 

“The bogging down in Peru’s Congress of measures 
providing for social improvement programs, that the U. S. 
stands ready to help finance, could be a foretaste of the 
difficulties to arise in Latin America as Pres. Kennedy's 
broad program unfolds. Last July 28, the U. S. announced 
it was granting Peru $53.2 million in loans to finance 
the building of hard-surface roads, settlement of land in 
adjacent areas, agricultural programs related to a land 
reform, and construction of low-cost housing. Since no 
special legislation was required for road-building, Lima 
completed the necessary surveys and blueprints and has 
now received $20 million; but the legislation on housing 
and land reform, sent to Congress last year, is bogged 
down. 

“While there has not been a flat refusal by Congress to 
approve these bills, Premier Beltram is faced with dead- 
locks and legislative delays; some members of Congress 
want to delay the reform measures due to the economic 
interests of groups they represent; others are reluctant 
to act because they do not want to see the Beltran regime 
receive credit for constructive new policies (a Presidential 
election will be held in June '62) and some politicians 
who see Beltran as a potential candidate are reluctant to 
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help him. Finally, there are congressmen who have tech- 
nical objections to different aspects of these bills. One 
lesson to be learned from all this is that the enlightened 
governments in Latin America may have more trouble in 
influencing domestic opinion and winning political groups 
to acceptance of urgently needed programs than in con- 
vincing the U. S. that it must help in raising living 
standards.” 

The issue of private enterprise and free economy versus 
Government ownership and planned economies is likely to be 
with us for a long time to come. Recently I heard a discussion 
of this subject which might interest you. It was a Conference 
in Miami, of representatives of 44 National Associations, 
including stock exchange, NAM, Chamber of Commerce, 
educational groups, service, farm and labor organizations, 
etc. The argument started by a statement of a college pro- 
fessor, that you cannot export private enterprise. A spokes- 
man of a business association, while agreeing with that, stated 
that nevertheless he felt that anyone, who read the papers 
and knew of the successes of the private enterprise-free econo- 
my system in the modern world and of the difficulties of the 
socialistic countries, should have no doubts. Another repre- 
sentative observed that the socialistic countries, to carry out 
their plans, always seem to be dependent on the fruits of pri- 
vate enterprise, by borrowing more and more from capitalistic 
countries. Still another observed that America, cannot be too 
critical of foreigners for muddy thinking on this issue since 
one of the smartest professors in Harvard, who was unnamed, 
but who had been nominated for the Ambassadorship in one of 
the largest countries of the Far East, likewise believes in a 
planned economy. He went on to observe that despite past 
failures of planned economies, the gentleman in question 
doubtless felt that if he could do the planning, everything 
would be all right. 

Before thinking up further ways of expanding government 
ownership, would it not be well for all governments to heed 
the warning of men like Pedro Beltran, Prime Minister of 
Peru, whose speech at the recent meeting of the Inter-American 
Development Bank* in Rio contained the following passage: 
“In view of such formidable and essential obligations, I must 
say that it seems to me frankly foolish for governments to use 
up their always insufficient resources in trying to take the place 
of private enterprise in economic activities which private in- 
dividuals can carry out for the benefit of themselves and the 
community. On the other hand, it also would be absurd for a 
government to use public funds merely to help private busi- 
nessmen to get rich. As I have already indicated private enter- 
prise needs only the safeguards of law and a reasonable 
expectation of profit to develop itself and to contribute to the 
progress of the Nation.” 

Mr. Eugene Black President of the World Bank has made 
essentially the same point on a number of occasions. 

And, before proceeding with new plans for government 
ownership, would it not be well also to examine past results 
in this hemisphere to see how many government enterprises 
provide satisfactory service, and how many contribute sub- 
stantially to the deficits in national budgets. Certainly if one 
looks back here in Argentina upon the telephone and railroad 
services which we enjoyed 20 years ago, a strong argument 
against government ownership is provided. 

With Communism established within 90 miles of our coast- 
line, it is impossible to keep this issue—Communism—out of 
any discussion of hemispheric problems. In this connection I 
might say that I have been dismayed, during the meetings that 
I attended in Rio de Janeiro, to observe how many of our 
Latin friends are unwilling to come to grips with this issue, 
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preferring to follow a “head-in-sand” policy. Pedro Beltran, 
Prime Minister of Peru, was the only one who had the courage 
to mention it. 

I can readily understand why our Latin American friends 
may wish to give Castro more time to show whether or not 
his social and economic promises can be fulfilled, even though 
to me it is crystal-clear that they cannot. However, now that 
he has shown beyond all doubt that he has established the 
most repressive dictatorship that this continent has ever seen, 
and that he has openly allied himself with Khrushchev, who 
has never yet given up any territory that he has infiltrated; 
and considering that everybody in the Americas is supposed 
to be opposed to dictatorship and tyranny, I fail to under- 
stand why government leaders throughout the hemisphere are 
so unwilling to stand up and be counted on the political 
results of Fidelismo. I realize that these leaders may have 
political problems at home, but it seems to me obvious that 
pussyfooting on this issue will not help them as much as 
standing on principal and helping their people understand 
what is happening. 

Along the same line another thing that perturbs me is the 
apparent success of the Fidelistas in selling the “big lie.” 
Recently Lombardo Toledano of Mexico made a statement to 
the effect that today the biggest menace facing the Americas, 
in fact the whole world, is Yankee imperialism; and Castro 
representatives in the meeting held recently in Mexico, branded 
the United States as the aggressor or imperialist, and the 
Castro-Khrushchev team, as the liberators of this Hemisphere. 
Did you ever hear such a distortion of facts? The aggressor or 
imperialist is a country which has been the victor in two 
world wars in recent times, with enormous sacrifice in lives 
and money, without retaining any conquered territory, and 
which has subsequently given to other countries around the 
world for economic rehabilitation and development, for the 
maintenance of peace, and the containment of Communism, 
sixty-five thousand million dollars, not to mention another 
twenty thousand million dollars which has been loaned. It 
even made Cuba's independence possible. On the other hand, 
the worst imperialism in the world, the conquerer of the Baltic 
States, of Hungary and many other Eastern European Nations, 
is portrayed as the liberator. I frankly am dismayed that there 
have not been outraged utterances from many Latin American 
leaders on this frightful distortion of the truth. Perhaps there 
have been, but they certainly have not made the headlines in 
the States. 

Another thing that perturbs me is the double standard that 
seems to prevail in the treatment of hemispheric problems. 
For instance recently when Che Guevara and Castro were 
openly bragging about spreading revolution throughout Latin 
America, I asked a number of my Latin friends whether they 
did not consider this a violation of their sovereignty. They 
shruggingly replied, “What do you expect from such people”? 
But let Congressman Joe Smith from Podunk, Oklahoma, make 
a statement during a trip to South America that under certain 
conditions the United States might have to do so and so, and a 
great hue and cry would be raised about intervention. Another 
illustration of the double standard is that people from many 
parts of Latin America and elsewhere have no hesitancy in 
telling the American taxpayer how he should spend his money. 
This would certainly be considered violation of sovereignty by 
most people. 

In this connection I might make another observation. One 
of the things that most struck my attention, upon being re- 
patriated after living 30 years abroad, was to find that the 
American people who were isolationists until World War II, 
are now willing not only to pay among the highest taxes in 
the world and dedicate over 50% of their tax dollar to de- 
fense of the Free World, the containment of Communism and 
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economic assistance, but also to permit their sons to serve 
longer periods in the armed forces than those of most other 
countries, and to be sent to many spots around the world that 
are far from glamorous. I do not believe that the American 
taxpayer enjoys paying other people’s bills any more than 
any other taxpayer. He does appear to have a deep sense of 
responsibility, but it should be remembered that there are 
limits in patience, in budgets, and in balance of payments 


potential 


CONCLUSION 

Looking back over the economic practices of the South 
American countries during the past 40 years, I believe it can 
be said that they have now proved beyond all doubt that God 
is neither Argentine, Brazilian or Uruguayan—as the case 
may be—but that He is God of us all and that the inexhorable 
laws in economic and other fields pertain to all countries. 
Efforts to bypass them and produce panaceas by short cuts and 
trick solutions, just cannot work. 

Never has the world had such a good opportunity to see 
just what economic policies produce good results and what 
do not, as in the period following World War II. In addition, 
for the first time in history, there exists a reliable institution 
which is equipped and qualified to help member countries find 
the right path to progress and stability. I speak, of course, of 
the International Monetary Fund. 

Fortunately, there are today in this hemisphere more govern- 
ment leaders than ever before, who are aware of the well- 
established fact that real social and economic progress can 
come only within a framework of economic stability. The 
slogan of President Lopez Mateos of Mexico has been “eco- 
nomic progress with currency stability”; whereas Pres. Lleras 
Camargo of Colombia has frequently stated that “we must do 
what we can with what we have.” In a recent issue of Time, 
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I was pleased to see that President Janio Quadros of Brazil 
stated that “inflation is the reason that many democracies have 
disappeared. They become dictatorships of the right or of the 
left-—Communist states. As long as I live this will not happen 
to this Republic, not with me in the Government.” And of 
course we know that Argentine, Chile, Peru and Uruguay are 
all working hard on their stabilization programs, in coopera- 
tion with the I.M.F. 

But already there is evidence that political demagogues 
are stirring up Opposition to the austerity that is necessary to 
the carrying out of these programs and are making promises 
that cannot possibly be fulfilled. Consequently, there is a 
serious question as to whether some of these countries will 
have the moral fortitude to stay with austerity long enough 
to produce the desired results. 

The nations of the Americas are at a cross-roads. Never in 
history have they been faced with such a dire threat as that 
of the stepped-up efforts of infiltration by the Communists. At 
this juncture, President Kennedy's “Alliance for Progress” can 
be of considerable help in meeting this challenge, but only 
if the Latin American nations take their part seriously and 
also start at Once assuring the creation of conditions under 
which enduring improvements in living standards and condi- 
tions are possible. 

Judging by the trends in many countries, it will require the 
all-out efforts of an aroused citizenry—male and female— 
working hard for good government and policies which are in 
the national interest. And of course, good government and 
economic stability are impossible unless the citizenry is willing 
to pay such taxes as are required to finance its government's 
program. Sacrifices will be required but the preservation of 
liberty and cherished freedoms is well worth the cost, as mil- 
lions of Cubans would testify today. 

There is no time to be lost. 


Ideas Are The Enemies 
THE REAL ISSUE IN THE WORLD REVOLUTION 
By HAROLD R. McKINNON, Aftorney, Bronson, Bronson & McKinnon, San Francisco, California 


Delivered at a banquet of the St. Thomas More Society, Sacramento, California, March 21, 1961 


WANT TO SPEAK to you for a few minutes about a 

subject with which you are all familiar, but upon which 

there is widespread misapprehension. I mean the response 
of the free world to the world revolution of communism. 

If I had to apologize for the choice of the topic, I could say 
that in a sense I did not choose it. In the world in which we 
live, the topic thrust itself upon me. For if there were a keynote 
to what I have to say, it could be found in the inaugural ad- 
dress of President Kennedy, wherein he said, 

“In the long history of mankind, only a few genera- 
tions have been granted the role of defending freedom in 
its hour of maximum danger.” 

You and I, after many centuries of human history, live in 
such a moment. For today the free world finds itself almost 
surrounded by an implacable enemy which is pushing in upon 
it from every side and which is already boasting of the victory 
which it sees ahead and which, if it should come to pass— 
which God forbid—would toll the knell of the civilization of 
which you and I are the heirs. 

What I want to talk about is where we stand in respect of 
this revolution. In particular, I wish to point out that as against 
the revolution we suffer two handicaps. One is a widespread 
ignorance of what communism means. The other is a lack of 
unity upon a philosophy of life which would render impossible 


the invasion amongst us of communist ideas. 

First, ignorance of communism. I can make this point by 
a simple illustration: the hope of procuring concessions from 
communist leaders. 

Communism was born in the brains of two German think- 
ers, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. These were not men of 
action; they were thinkers who studied in libraries and wrote 
and published their ideas. They took the intellectual founda- 
tion for their doctrine of revolution from the works of an- 
other German philosopher, Hegel. Hegel was a genius whose 
theories have fascinated philosophers since then, whether they 
agree with him or not. One of his doctrines is known as the 
dialectical process. In a very popular form—which will be 
sufficient for our purpose—it may be described as follows. 
Every idea evokes a contradictory idea. The first idea Hegel 
called thesis; the opposing idea, antithesis. These ideas are in 
conflict, and out of this conflict emerges a third idea, which 
resolves the conflict and which Hegel called synthesis. A 
significant thing about this process is that it is inherent and 
inevitable. Hegel also was an idealist, philosophically speaking; 
that is, he said that the essence of reality is mind or idea, and 
the primary driving force is spirit, which causes history to 
develop according to the dialectical formula. 

Marx found in the Hegelian dialectic just what he wanted 
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for his purpose. He first said that Hegel was wrong in his 
idealism; that actually the contrary was correct, namely, that 
matter is the only reality. But he said that matter is dynamic 
because invested with the dialectical process. And so, he took 
the dialectic and transferred it from the realm of ideas to the 
social scene. There he found two classes; the bourgeoisie or pro- 
perty owners, and the proletariat of property-less working class. 
The burgeoisie are the equivalent of the first idea, or thesis; the 
proletariat the equivalent of the contrary idea, or antithesis. 
The bourgeoisie, he said, exploit the proletariat. This sets up 
the opposition between the two, which constitutes the class 
conflict; and out of that conflict, will arise the third thing, the 
synthesis, which will consist of the triumph of the proletariat, 
the extinction of the property owners, and the emergence of 
the classless society in which everyone will produce according 
to his capacity and receive according to his need. And like 
the Hegelian dialectic of ideas, this class conflict and the 
emergence therefrom of the classless society, is an inevitable 
process, something that is inherently involved in the dialectical 
procedure and fundamentally independent of human volition. 

Therefore, the idea that a communist leader can make a 
genuine concession for the sake of world peace, a ‘concession 
which would constitute a retracing of the steps of the revolu- 
tion or casting an obstacle in the path of the revolution, is 
inconceivable and the grossest miscalculation. The communist 
leader not only may not make such a concession, but according 
to his doctrine, he cannot do so if it would really be effective in 
defeating the revolution. And if any communist leader should 
actually do so, he would necessarily be liquidated and be 
replaced by another who would fall in step with the revolution. 
Any apparent concession by communists is the equivalent of 
the retreat of an army in a battle, the purpose of which is to 
gain a position of superior advantage. 

We must wake up! Any miscalculation in a matter of this 
kind can be disastrous. We cannot win this battle unless we 
know the strategy of the communists as well as our own. And 
that strategy conceives of nothing but total, inevitable and 
universal victory. 

Next, we are handicapped by a lack of unity on our own 
philosophy of life. Again, we must get certain things straight. 
Communism is not a mere regime of force. If it were, it would 
have crumbled long ago, like that of Hitler or Mussolini. It 
is not a mere military threat. Any military aspect, however 
serious, is purely incidental. Communist China, for example, 
is not now a military threat, but it is a communist threat. 
Yugoslavia is not a military threat, but it is a communist threat. 
Nor is communism a mere economic theory, such as collective 
ownership of the means of production. Communism is an idea, 
a concept of man and his destiny, a philosophy of life, an ideol- 
ogy. And the ideology is this. All is matter. There is no God. 
Religion is the opium of the people. Man exists without 
Creator and without divine assistance. His life is determined 
by economic forces. That which promotes the revolution is 
good; that which retards it is bad. The individual has no 
natural rights; rights are in the proletariat. Therefore com- 
munism liquidates individuals without scruple. Law, in the 
sense that we understand it, does not exist. Government exists 
by executive fiat; legislature and judiciary are nominal. 

Against such an ideological menace as this, what are our 
ideas? For this I will turn to our intellectual leadership in three 
fields: philosophy, law and government. I say leadership, be- 
cause I wish to distinguish between prevailing intellectual 
authorities and the thinking of the ordinary man. 

In philosophy, I think it must be conceded that the most 
prominent and the most influential thinker of our century 
is the late John Dewey of Columbia University. Mr. Dewey 
was a liberal who rejected most of the tenets of our tradition. 
Having done so, he felt obligated to state his own beliefs. 
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Joined by some 32 other intellectual leaders, he published 
their credo. It was called “A Humanist Manifesto.” In it they 
said: 

“The time has come for widespread recognition of the 
radical changes in religious beliefs throughout the modern 
world. The time is past for mere revision of traditional 
attitudes. Science and economic change have disrupted 
the old beliefs.” 

So, they said, 

“the universe is self-existing and not created . . . man 
is a part of nature and has emerged as the result of a 
continuous process . . . the traditional dualism of mind 
and body must be rejected . . . the nature of the universe 
depicted by modern science makes unacceptable any super- 
natural or cosmic guarantees of human values . . . the 
distinction between the sacred and the secular can no 
longer be maintained . . . the complete realization of 
human personality is the end of man’s life and seeks 
its development and fulfillment in the here and now... 
man is at last becoming aware that he alone is responsible 
for the realization of the world of his dreams, that he has 
within himself the power for its achievement.” 

Can we defeat communism with ideas like these? 

In the field of law, the outstanding authority of our day is 
the late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. If there is any doubt 
in your mind about this, I know it will quickly be disspelled 
when I tell you how he is regarded by high authorities. Mr. 
Max Lerner, for example, says that Holmes is “perhaps the 
most complete personality in the history of American thought.” 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter says that “He, above all others, has 
given the directions of contemporary jurisprudence,” and that 
he “has written himself into the slender volume of the liter- 
ature of all times.” And Benjamin Cardozo, himself a great 
judge and distinguished author in the field of philosophy of 
law, said that Holmes is “the great overlord of the law and 
its philosophy,” and that he is “for all students of the law and 
for all students of human society the philosopher and the seer, 
the greatest of our age and one of the greatest of all the ages.” 

And what did Holmes think? He said that when thinking 
coldly he saw “no reason for attributing to man a significance 
different in kind from that which belongs to a baboon or a 
grain of sand.” He said that “force, mitigated so far as may be 
by good manners, is the w#ltima ratio”; and that “Truth is the 
majority vote of that nation that can lick all the others.” He 
said, “Our morality seems to me only a check on the ultimate 
domination of force, just as our politeness is a check on the 
impulse of every pig to put his feet in the trough.” 

Holmes defined law as the prediction of the circumstances 
in which force will be brought to bear upon man through 
the courts, and Holmes’ friend Harold Laski said that in his 
recognition of power in the community, Holmes was a Spinoza 
“proclaiming that might gives to right its letters of credit,” and 
that Holmes states law “in terms of an irresponsible and un- 
limited will such as Hobbes himself would have strongly 
approved.” 

Can we win the battle against communism with ideas like 
these? 

In philosophy of government, I can sum it all up in one 
sentence. It is by A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard, who, after 
reading all the political scientists who had written in English 
for half a century, said that the idea which is embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence that man has certain inalienable 
rights which he gets from his Creator “has fallen into dis- 
credit, and been abandoned by almost every scholar in England 
and America”; and who further said that the irony is that 
having gained our independence with that doctrine, we then 
discarded the doctrine and adopted the opinions of the van- 
quished. Or, as Roscoe Pound said, the cycle is complete, and 
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we are back to the state as the unchallengeable authority. 

Can we win this battle with ideas like these? 

The answer is, obviously not. The liberal philosopher is 
liberal in the sense that he has liberated himself from the 
tenets of our tradition. And where he has done so he has 
created a vacuum into which communist doctrine flows with 
dynamic swiftness. 

We will win this battle only if we have faith, a faith which 
we have abandoned, principles which had their origin in 
Greek thought and which have been refined and developed 
over the centuries by great geniuses such as St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and which have made clear the nature 
of man as a creature of rights and duties and which have 
laid down the limits of all human authority in dealing with 
this creature. 

We will win this battle only if we have faith, a faith which 
declares: God exists; man is his creature and has received 
from his Creator the sublime gift of a supernatural destiny; 
and man’s dignity is commensurate with that gift and that 
destiny. 

We will win this battle only if we regard government as 
an institution whose object is the common good to be achieved 
through justice, which is rendering to every man what is due 
to him as a free, rational and spiritual being. 

We will win this battle only if in the high realms of intel- 
lectual leadership we are united on principles like these. 

We will not win the battle by mere military strength, al- 
though we must keep up that strength. We will not win it by 
laws, although we must have laws against treason and we 
must enforce them. We will not win it by mere economic 
theory, though we must guard that theory and avoid like the 
plague socialism and all those things that lead to socialism. We 
will not win by cultural exchange with the Soviets, because 
this is not a cultural contest. We will not win by mere negoti- 
ation, because thé communist cannot truly negotiate. 

And we must have something more than mere ideas. There 
must be attached to our ideas what I would call a passionate 
concomitant. We must have an enthusiasm for our ideas, a love 
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of them, a drive and a momentum in fostering them and pro- 
moting them which is superior even to the drive of the com- 
munist for his objective. The communists have inexhaustible 
patience and unsurpassed determination and perseverance. If 
we have no more enthusiasm for our ideas, which are true, 
than the communists have for theirs, which are false, we are 
lost. If we are not more attached to liberty than they are to en- 
slavement, we will perish. 

People have to live for something. If they will not live for 
the love of something, they will live for the hatred of some- 
thing. If man is not regarded as a child of God, he will be 
treated as a pawn by other men. 

The communists have a fire, the fire of hatred. They had 
to create that fire. We have a fire, the fire of our faith. And 
this fire was given to us. 

The communist has a motto: Bury the world. We have a 
motto; it is found on our coinage: In God We Trust. 

In this struggle the hour is late. The tide is running against 
us. We suffer the infirmities of liberalism, which has abandoned 
the principles upon which we are founded. Freedom depends 
upon the restoration of those principles—in homes, in schools 
and colleges, in law and the professions, in houses of govern- 
ment, in labor and management, in entertainment, everywhere 
where human values are concerned. This is our revolution, a 
revolution which says to the liberal: 


“We do not censor your thought. Your thought, like 
ours, must be free. But that freedom involves a sacred 
responsibility, the responsibility to be true, to be right. 
The liberal who betrays that responsibility betrays the 
freedom that protects him and ends in slavery.” 


We have great resources of mind and of heart. And the 
way is Open to us. The way is to recover the principles upon 
which we were founded, and upon which the strength of this 
great republic is based. If we do that, and promptly, then in 
some future year, in God’s own time, this crisis too will have 
passed; and truth and liberty, crushed now, almost to earth, 
will rise again. 


Foreign Aid 
Not Reaching Impoverished People 


DEPLORABLE CONDITIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
By HERMAN D. SAHAGIAN, Belgrade Lakes, Maine 
Delivered before the Rumford Rotary Club, Rumford, Maine, April 10, 1961 


Middle East. I was appalled at what I saw. Appalled 

that after the millions our Government has appropriated 
and sent to the nations of that section of the free world; so 
much poverty, misery and want should still exist. 

I saw heart-rending scenes, scenes hard (if not impossible) 
for any American to even imagine, especially any American 
who knows how genuinely concerned our people are with the 
plight of the underprivileged nations of the world. A concern, 
manifestly proven by the enormous sums under point 4 
program allocated and sent to those countries. 

In Beirut I saw a “tin city,” the abominable “La Flueve.” 
La Flueve is the name of this camp or “tin city” which is 
situated about 6 miles outside of the capital city of Beirut. 
Beirut is the capital of Lebanon. La Flueve is the city of 
refugees—a city of tin hurs—huts made of tin beaten out 
from discarded American petroleum cans. Dwellings, if we 
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can term them as such, are unheated, unsanitary, and unfit for 
occupancy by either man or animal. 

In Athens I saw children kicking through piles of refuse 
in the streets trying to salvage from the offal a scrap to eat. 

In old Jerusalem, I saw a community of people, fugitives 
from the various political upheavals of recent events in the 
Middle East. These people exist in crowded, oppressive rooms 
provided for them through the charity of hard-pressed local 
churchmen. This community is a veritable teaming anthill of 
civilization. 

In Aleppo and Damascus, I saw 6-year old girls consigned to 
domestic service with wealthy families. This contracted ar- 
rangement exists so that they would not be a burden on their 
defeated, destitute parents, until they reach the age of 14 
when they might legally be married. These things I saw. 

I talked to these people, hundreds of them, and I learned 
how little America is understood and appreciated by them. I 
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thought of the enormous sums we have sent to the countries 
of the Middle East; I found not one soul who could admit 
they had benefited one iota from our enormous expenditure 
of money, food, clothing, and other commodities. Indeed, it 
was news to them that America was at all interested in their 
plight. 

One man said to me: “We hear so much of the great wealth 
of America, then we look around ourselves and see this poverty. 
This causes us to wonder if Americans are so selfish, so un- 
feeling, so blind. I am an anti-Communist by nature and in- 
clination. I hate the Soviet. Can you blame us if, in our need, 
some day, we accept gladly the help being offered to us by 
the Soviet Union? 

This, of course, pinpoints the dual nature of the tragedy of 
the Middle East—a tragedy of unutterable consequence—not 
only to the United States of America, but to the future of 
the free way of life in this world. 

Our charitable nature must be based on a foundation of 
self-preservation if we are not only to aid the underprivileged 
of the world, but save them for the cause of freedom. 

Although we are annually sending huge sums of money to 
the nations needing aid in the Middle East, we still find these 
sums are somehow neither aiding the lot of the impoverished 
people, nor winning friends for freedom and America. 

I ask, in wonderment, how is it that our generosity is not 
reaping rewards, rewards in uplifting human dignity in 
strategic areas of the free world, rewards in raising our prestige 
as the champion of freedom worldwide, within a section of 
the world where, as it may very well prove true, the coming 
great and decisive struggle between freedom and tyranny may 
take place. 

Gentlemen, if we, the American people, do not take effective 
steps to act now, we will lose the Middle East. We will lay it 
open to Soviet incursion and influence, and finally Soviet cap- 
tivity. 

Asia will be blocked off from us, hundreds of millions of 
people, who are by nature champions of freedom, will find 
themselves standing static in this moment of great world 
reawakening. They. will find themselves under the control of 
the greatest despotism the world has ever known. All because 
they wanted to live in dignity, to find a square meal. 

For let it be known that the Arab, the generic name given 
to that great family of people who dwell in the Middle East, 
cannot by nature become a Communist. The tradition of the 
Arab people makes communism, collectivism, social and 
thought control completely unacceptable to them. The proud, 
nomadic traditions of the Arab people, rebel against that 
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which is communism. 

These people we must aid to better themselves. The alterna- 
tive is disaster. They want to be our friends, yet they know 
nothing about us. 

They say that they have heard about the segrege’ ~ » of our 
Negroes, yet they do not know that nowhere else in we history 
of mankind has a Negro been as free as he is today in the 
United States. 

They speak of the millions of Wall Street, yet they know 
nothing of the tremendous sums collected and spent by Ameri- 
cans and their charitable organizations. 

They say that we are clannish, that we do not share our 
wealth. 

One parent told me: “If I had but $1 a week from America, 
I could keep my little daughter home, give her warm clothing 
and food.” 

I am not here to tell you what is wrong with our govern- 
mental aid program in the Middle East. I don’t know what 
is wrong, but I do know that somehow the Federal sums 
allotted for aid, under point 4, are not reflecting themselves in 
bettering the living standard of the poor in the Middle East. 
In that section of the world one is either very rich or very 
poor. There is no middle class as we know it in America. 

Gentlemen, I am here rather to sound an appeal, to utter 
a warning. I think it is time the American people establish 
methods of funneling money directly into the hands of those 
who need help the most in the Middle East. I think we ought 
not at this critical time to indulge in the luxury of a national 
debate on the subject of, “What Is Wrong With Our Point 4 
Program?” I think rather that swift action on our part as 
private citizens, is of essence, and I call for the establishment 
of an organization of Americans of good will to collect funds 
and send those moneys to private agencies abroad entrusted 
with the distribution of that aid among the people, directly, 
with no middlemen. 

We must get our mostest to the people the fastest, to use 
an expression made popular by the Confederate soldier, For- 
rest; and if the present system of extending aid to the vital 
section of the world is not effective, we must render it effective 
with characteristic American ingenuity and drive. 

The stakes in the Middle East are high. The Soviet is playing 
its cards expertly; we are simply trumping our aces. This is a 
task for all Americans. It will mean further calls on our gener- 
osity; it will mean the establishment of a new private agency; 
it will mean a giant public effort; but for the future of America, 
of the peoples of the Middle East, and for freedom, we must 
succeed. 


For Freedom 


WHAT THE UNITED STATES HAS DONE FOR CUBA 


By JORGE QUINTANA, Ex-Director of the National Archives of Cuba, and Ex-Dean of the Havana Chapter of the 
Cuban Newspaper Guild 


Delivered at a membership meeting of the Southern Cross Club, New York, May 3, 1961 
(Translation from Spanish) 


Mess in inviting me to this luncheon. In the present 

Cuban circumstances the invitation is doubly appreciated, 
for it permits us to present our views in the strong hope that 
they will have your sympathetic understanding. 

We Cubans hope above all that you Americans, who are 
citizens of a nation which leads the struggle for democracy in 
the world, will understand that our problem is not just a 
Cuban quarrel, not just a local tempest, but part of the great 
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world conflict between Communism and democracy. What 
disturbs us most of all is the indifference with which the 
United States seems to be looking on as ninety miles off its 
shores a Communist minority has subjugated a free people and 
posed a threat to this great nation itself. We sometimes picture 
you as a slumbering giant with an erupting volcano at your 
feet. You do not feel the heat. You are being burned but do 
not awake. Sometimes we wonder whether you must smell the 
flesh burning before you take notice, whether you must see 
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the Communist armies land in the Bronx before you realize 
the danger confronting you. 

The Cuban case offers you very valuable lessons. The Com- 
munists know that their great enemy is the United States and 
have therefore put special emphasis on isolating the United 
States from the rest of the world. They portray you as a 
despicabie enemy, a subjugator of nations, an enslaver of men, 
a buyer of consciences, as a nation which has done nothing for 
the good of mankind. This distortion of history has been used 
by the Communists to particular advantage in the Cuban 
situation. It is a tactic which serves to enflame the nationalism 
of our people by stressing past mistakes and ignoring all the 
efforts of the United States to correct its errors and sincerely 
help the cause of Latin American development and progress. 

If anyone were to ask you what Cuba is you would answer 
automatically that it is an island, the biggest island in the 
Caribbean. And you might remember that we have called it, 
somewhat sentimentally, the “Pearl of the Antilles.” But you 
will be slightly in error. The Republic of Cuba covers the 
Cuban archipelago. The archipelago has 1,600 islands and keys, 
the largest of which is the Island of Cuba with about 74,000 
square miles of territory. Second in size is the Isle of Pines. 
The mean temperature of the archipelago is 73 degrees faren- 
heit, which gives it the world’s most agreeable climate through- 
out the year. There is no severe winter and no suffocating 
summer. Seabreezes relieve the summer heat and make the 
Cuban archipelago a true Eden. 

The Island of Cuba was discovered by Columbus the 27th 
of October, 1492, on his first voyage to the New World. It was 
the second point the great discoverer touched in America, 
though some regard it as the first. The Island of Guanahani in 
the Bahamas actually was the first land Columbus touched in 
the Americas. The latest estimate of the Cuban popvlation, 
made in January 1959, set the total at about six and a half mil- 
lion. The races are Caucasian, Negro, some mulatto, and a small 
minority of Chinese. The Caucasians predominate, followed 
by the Negroes and mulattos. 

The Republic of Cuba now has some 126 municipalities. 
One of them, Havana, has nearly a million people, and twelve 
other cities have over 190,000. 

Three crops grow in Cuba with extraordinary success: 
sugar, tobacco, and coffee. Our Cuban products put the finish- 
ing touches, so to speak, on meals all over the world. Sugar 
for desserts, coffee for after dinner, and tobacco for the 
digestion. The sugar is of excellent quality. Our land has come 
to produce a cane which yields much more than the same 
type of cane in other countries. It is one of our blessings. With 
less cane we can produce more sugar. Our coffee is also ex- 
cellent, but we produce only enough for home consumption, 
none for export. Cubans are among the greatest coffee drinkers 
in the world. Like the Italians and Arabs, we are addicted to 
coffee in strong small doses. A Cuban farmer considers it almost 
an insult for anyone to enter his hut without taking a cup of 
coffee. It is the greatest gesture of friendship he can offer. And, 
of course, Cuban tobacco is world famous. We have managed to 
produce this superior tobacco not because of the quality of the 
land but through a process of selection for which we can thank 
the Spaniards. The process took centuries but it now gives us 
the unrivalled leaf which is famous around the world. 

Spain colonized Cuba at the beginning of the 16th century. 
The Mayflower had not yet arrived in the United States when 
Cuba was already a flourishing colony. It had a young but 
growing agriculture and a considerable amount of cattle raising. 

Nevertheless, it was its closeness to the United States which 
helped Cuba to a development greater than the other Latin 
American countries. Progress overflowed the borders of the 
United States and affected Cuba in many ways. We knew the 
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steamship, for example, long before many European nations. A 
railroad ran in Cuba many years before one did in Spain itself. 
The sugar plantations were mechanized, replacing primitive 
production methods with steam, then electricity, thanks to the 
American influence. Cuba developed itself economically so that 
by 1952 it could produce a sugar crop of seven and a half 
million tons, a record for sugar production not only in Cuba 
but in the world. That crop earned a total of 800 million dol- 
lars. 

It is clear that the Batista dictatorship, installed in that year 
of 1952, not only interrupted the development of Cuba's 
democratic institutions but slowed its economic growth. That 
is Batista’s great crime and historic responsibilty. Do not think 
that I am going to exonerate the United States of what I con- 
sider a grave mistake, a terrible political error—the support 
of the Batista dictatorship. But that mistake will never justify 
Cubans in throwing themselves into the arms of Communism. 

But let us return to our theme. The Batista dictatorship 
caused an economic regression, and that can be demonstrated 
with figures. From the seven and a half million tons and $800 
million in 1952 the sugar crop slumped to five and a half 
million tons and 578 million dollars by 1958. 

Cuba also produced tobacco worth some $100 million and 
coffee worth $35 million in 1958. Our mineral resources— 
copper, iron and tungsten—were beginning to contribute to 
the growing national wealth and prosperity. We could be 
proud of being one of the few small countries in the. world 
with a high standard of living. Professor C. Wright Mills of 
Columbia University lies when he says that Cuba had no 
schools and that a very low percentage of the people could 
afford milk and meat. Many of you have lived in Cuba and 
know that charges of this kind are false, even though they are 
made by Columbia professors and repeated by the New York 
Times. They are lies disseminated to justify the Communist 
revolution in Cuba. But the people of Cuba do not agree. They 
know these lies do not justify the bloody, inhuman revolution, 
the revolution of hate and barbarism, the criminal revolution 
led by common delinquents. 

The Communists have made a great mistake with Cuba. 
They think they can subject its people to their brutal will. But 
they do not realize how proud we Cubans are of our historic 
tradition of fighting for freedom. No people in the world 
fought more tenaciously for national independence and liberty 
than the Cubans. In 1810, when Spain's American colonies rose 
up in revolt, Cubans began to conspire for freedom. In 1812 
the conspiracy of Aponte was uncovered. He was a freed 
Negro who wanted Cuban independence as a means of freeing 
his race from the terrible yoke of slavery. In 1823 there was 
the conspiracy of “los Rayos y Soles de Bolivar.” At that time 
it was already an established practice for Cuban freedom 
fighters to seek refuge in the United States. Padre Felix Varela 
lived here in New York, teaching Cubans that only through 
sacrifice could they win independence. By 1826 the Spanish 
authorities had built a special gallows to take care of the Cuban 
conspirators. 

But Cubans continued their struggle for independence. The 
conspiracy of “la Gran Legion de Aguila Negra” came to 
light in 1829. In 1837 there was the conspiracy of “la Cadena 
Triangular.” In the 1840's, when the railroads were being 
built, the Spanish regime had to contend with the conspiracy 
of “la Escalera” and those of General Narciso Lopez. 

The Narciso Lopez conspiracies were noteworthy for the 
participation of American citizens. In his two expeditions to 
Cuba, some 98 percent of Lopez’s forces were Americans. In 
the streets of Cardenas, on May 19, 1850, Cuba’s lone star 
flag was unfurled for the first time, while American citizens 
died to defend it. In the second expedition, in August 1851, 
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many young Americans died in the mountains of the Sierra de 
Orgonos in Pinar del Rio. We people of Havana still shudder 
to recall the shelling of Colonel Crittenden’s regiment, with 
its leader out in front, on the slopes of the Castle of Atarés on 
August 16th, 1851. That day fifty Americans, most of them 
from Kentucky, were killed and their bodies trampled under 
foot because they had gone to Cuba to fight for our liberty 
and independence. 

In the Ten Years War, begun in 1868, Cubans used the 
United States as a base to send help to those who were fighting 
for a free Cuba. Almost all the expeditions to Cuba in that 
period came from the United States. The “Virginius” expedi- 
tion, manned entirely by Americans and led by Captain Joseph 
Fry, was captured en masse by the Spaniards and its members 
were executed outside of Santiago. An American general, 
Thomas Jordan, took a powerful expedition to Cuba at the 
start of the Ten Years War and was raised by Cubans to the 
rank of Major General in the Cuban Liberation Army. Jordan 
fought in the famous battle of “las Minas de Juan Rodriguez,” 
one of the greatest triumphs of Cuban arms in the early days of 
the Ten Years War. General Jordan was made General in 
Chief of the Liberation Army, and after he returned to the 
United States he remained one of the staunchest advocates of 
the Cuban cause. Henry Reeve, the famous chief of cavalry in 
Camaguey in the Invasion of 1875, died in Cuba as a Brigadier 
General. Though wounded, he charged the Spanish lines with 
an aggressiveness and bravery typical of the heroism he dis- 
played in defense of our cause. And I have mentioned only the 
leaders. I have not mentioned the hundreds of unknown Ameri- 
cans who went to Cuba to fight in the ranks of our Liberation 
Army without hope of recompense except the usual ingratitude 
of men. 

In the period between the “Pacto del Zanjon” in 1878 and 
the start of the next-to-last War of Independence in 1895 the 
United States was the shelter and refuge of persecuted Cubans. 
José Marti came here in 1880 and stayed until 1895. In those 
fifteen years it was the sympathy of the American people 
which made it possible for him to organize the people of Cuba 
for what he called “the just and necessary war.” 

That next-to-last War of Independence was launched in 
1895 thanks to the generous help of the American people. They 
eagerly sheltered the Cuban fighters for independence and 
helped them gather the arms, ships and supplies needed to 
fight the war. Almost all the expeditions to Cuba in the years 
from 1895 to 1898 were armed in the United States and sailed 
from there. All the arms came from the United States. We 
Cubans still recall Captain Joe O’Brien, the celebrated Captain 
Dynamite, who had a special talent for fooling the Spanish 
warships and getting the Cuban expeditionaries to their des- 
tination on the island. 

And when the war's end came near, when it was quite cer- 
tain that the Cubans had defeated Spain, the United States 
helped to speed the outcome. How did they do it? Let us 
examine it briefly. Followers of Fidel Castro talk constantly, 
and ignorantly, of Yankee imperialism. They claim, ground- 
lessly, that Yankee imperialism intervened in the War of 
Independence to snatch away the victory we had already won. 
They lie. I would like them to tell me what imperialism in the 
world, on entering a war, began by flatly declaring that it 
would never steal the liberty from a people who had fought so 
tenaciously for it. That is what the United States did. In the 
Joint Resolution of the U. S. Congress, in April 1898, it was 
declared in the first article that “the people of Cuba are, and by 
right ought to be, free and independent.” Another article 
stated that the United States had no intention of claiming 
sovereignty over the island and only hoped to turn over Cuba's 
government to its people. Have the Soviet imperialists ever 
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done this? Let us ask, if we may, the Hungarian people. They 
should be able to give us an expert reply. 

That was the first American intervention in Cuba. Within 
two years the island was transformed. What Spain had not done 
in four centuries was done by the Americans in just two years: 
the central railway, urban improvements, organization of the 
police and rural guard, and, above all, the improvements in 
sanitation and education. Yellow fever had ravaged Cuba for 
four centuries. No, the Americans did not discover the carrier 
of Yellow Fever. That honor we Cubans claim for our Doctor 
Carlos Finlay. But it was the Americans, with their advanced 
techniques, who were able to confirm the Finlay theory and 
offer a practical treatment. Thus, almost as if by magic, one 
of the deadliest diseases of the Western Hemisphere disap- 
peared forever from the Cuban scene in a matter of months. 
And not only Cuba has benefited but the entire tropical zone. 

And in education what did the Americans do? Well, nothing 
less than organize the Cuban public school system. Spain, in 
four centuries, had not established public schools. Learning to 
read and write was a privilege. The Americans set up the 
public school system, trained the first teachers of the primary 
level, and made primary education compulsory. In short, they 
helped us take those first necessary steps toward the reduction 
of illiteracy. 

By 1952 Cuba had made great progress. The Platt Amend- 
ment, imposed on the Cuban people in 1901, was repealed in 
1934 as one of the first concrete evidences of the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy. Economically, we were on the road to prosperity. 
The organization of the state, public administration, constitu- 
tional processes, all were functioning perfectly. We had a 
parliament in which even the Communists had representation 
comparable to their minority electoral strength. Never had civil 
liberties been so respected. The only thing needed was to im- 
prove the standards of administrative honesty, and important 
steps had already been taken. The “Tribunal de Cuentas” had 
been set up. The system of national, provincial and municipal 
budgets had been regularized. It was not yet functioning fully 
but we were on the right road. Elections were going to be 
held in which the rights of all parties would be fully guaran- 
teed. The honesty of the suffrage was beyond doubt. 

For all these reasons, the coup d’etat by General Batista was 
a criminal act. When he destroyed our democratic progress and 
established a dictatorship he provided the ideal spawning 
ground for Communists like Fidel Castro. I have no doubt that 
Fidel Castro is a direct result of the Batista dictatorship in the 
same way that Batista himself stemmed from the Machado 
dictatorship. The process started when constitutional processes 
were smashed by the Machado government, and every time this 
has happened it has provoked still another dictatorship. 

With the pretext of fighting the Batista dictatorship Fidel 
Castro launched his bid for power. It was from the United 
States that arms and supplies were sent to him for his fight. But 
when he won power and came down from the mountains, it 
was not long before he imposed an implacable Communist 
dictatorship. Those so-called liberals lie who maintain that 
Castro is no Communist. He was a Communist as early as 1948 
when he went to Colombia to take part in the Bogota riots. 
He was indicted in Colombia in an attempt to find out why 
he met with Roa, the supposed assassin of Eliecer Gaytan, the 
evening before Gaytan was killed. Yes, when they say Fidel 
Castro is not a Communist they lie. In September of 1958 the 
Central Committee of the Popular Socialist Party—the Com- 
munist Party in Cuba—sent two of its leading members, Dr. 
Carlos Rafael Rodriguez and Anibal Escalante, to the Sierra 
Madre to confer with Fidel on the establishment of the future 
Soviet government in Cuba. 

It is unfortunate that so little time is available to discuss 
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such a large topic. Your chairman has just advised me that 
only five minutes remain. I want to use them to thank you for 
your patience in hearing me. 

You probably noticed that in the course of this speech I 
spoke of the next-to-last War of Independence. I have called 
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the war against Spain this because the /ast War of Indepen- 
dence will be the one we wage against Castro, the war to free 
Cuba from Communism, the War of Independence to bring 
democracy and social justice back to Cuba. 

I thank you. 


“No Man Is An Island... .” 


THE NATION’S TRUSTEESHIP OF THE GREAT PRINCIPLES OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By WILLIAM O. COOPER, Dallas, Texas; National Commander, Disabled American Veterans 
Delivered at Civil War Centennial Observance, New York City, April 21, 1961 


ST national commander Cohn . . . national senior vice 
Precainance: Buono . . . distinguished guests . . . officers 

and members of the departments of New York, Con- 
necticut and New Jersey . . . my comrades of the DAV: 

It is a very great pleasure for me to be able to be here with 
you tonight in this, the Capital City of the World. 

As you may well know, my own Dallas is a great and 
growing metropolis in its own right. We have only recently 
passed the one million mark in total metropolitan area popu- 
lation. Together with our sister city, Fort Worth, we are 
rapidly spreading into a vast metropolitan commercial-com- 
munications-industrial complex that may one day rival your 
own giant city-state in size, business activity and national 
import. 

In other words: I'm not exactly a country boy from the 
sticks! I don’t have sage brush beside the barn. I've got honey- 
suckle beside the carport. As a matter of fact, my wife has 
been searching for months for some nice, well-formed tumble- 
weed to spray with glitter paint for decorations. 

Nevertheless, as any southwesterner—as any American—I 
feel a real thrill of pride and excitement when I walk down 
the streets of your great City. 

Like any American, I find myself excited and overwhelmed 
by the fantastic myriad of products from all over the nation 
and the world which are exhibited in your glittering show 
cases and store windows and by the towering skyscrapers that 
house the brain trusts and counting rooms of the industrial- 
commercial might of the western world. 

Burt most of all, perhaps, I find my greatest stimulation in 
the rumult and bustle of the hurrying millions from every 
corner of the nation—from every corner of the world—who 
populate and energize this mammoth metropolis. 

I find my greatest hope, too, in the fitting selection of this 
worldly and world-wise community as the site for the United 
Nations. At once the Babylon, the Sodom and the Jerusalem 
of our western civilization, it is altogether meet that New 
York City should hold in its fertile womb the ferus of budding 
world government with all its promise for tomorrow and all its 
pangs of birth . . . that this center of our world of today should 
also be the labor room for the birth of man’s hope for to- 
morrow. 

So, I thank you. It’s a great pleasure and privilege to address 
the members and friends of three of the DAV’s strongest 
and best organized departments. It’s a great thrill to be in 
New York City. 

When Abe Janko first wrote me about this meeting, he 
suggested that, as it would be a part of the Civil War Centen- 
nial now being observed throughout the nation, I might ad- 
dress my remarks towards that event. I accepted with a bit 
of initial trepidation, but, as the time has drawn nearer, I 
have felt a growing inner compulsion to make this speech . . . 


and—as a son of the South—on “foreign territory,” if you 
please. 

For I must warn you in advance that as a son of the South, 
I come here to berate you. 

I have no Stars and Bars flying. I have no rebel yells. To 
be perfectly honest: I’m glad the slaves were freed and I'm 
glad the Union was preserved. 

As far as I am personally concerned—and you would proba- 
bly be surprised at the number of other Southerners who 
would agree—as far I am personally concerned, it would have 
been better if the 100th Anniversary—and every other anni- 
versary—of this bloody and in many ways foolish page in 
our national history had been allowed to slip unnoted and 
unheralded into a small paragraph of the “100 Years Ago To- 
day” column of the New York Times. 

It is a great and monstrous shame that the war was ever 
fought. It is a far greater shame that it has been fought and 
refought through the intervening century, renewing old hatreds 
and engendering new ones throughout the nation and that 
the basic issues and principles for which the war was fought 
are as yet unresolved. 

It would seem a far greater shame—an affront to our na- 
tional dignity, self respect and sense of proportion—if we 
should at this late date, permit foolish sentimentality or re- 
gional pride to glamorize this horrible blood bath or to add 
any shred of unearned dignity or romance to this unfortunate, 
fratricidal blood-letting. 

Shakespeare said that “The evil men do lives after them. . . 
the good is often interred with their bones.” And so it was 
with our great grandfathers. The second half of the 19th 
century—with the single exception of the Civil War period— 
was a magnificent period of our history: The great westward 
push . . . The building of the railroads . . . The taming of the 
continent ... The rapid industrialization. 

Nowhere in the pages of history is there recorded a period 
of primarily peaceful national expansion such as that of our 
country during the second half of the last century. 

In the sixty years between the time when James Polk enun- 
ciated his famous “manifest destiny,” which was to guide our 
nation in the course of its inevitable expansion, to 1907, when 
Teddy Roosevelt sent his “big stick”—the Great White Fleer-— 
around the world to proclaim the emergence of the United 
States as a world power, we grew from a relatively small, 
underpopulated, struggling agrarian society to a great in- 
dustrialized nation, spanning a continent, dominating a hemi- 
sphere and inspiring the freedom-loving and forward-looking 
of the entire world. 

The accomplishments of late years—our victories in two 
great world conflicts . . . our final achievement of our present 
position as the greatest nation on earth .. . and prosperity and 
plenty . . . all are merely the fruits of the labors of earlier 
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periods, the harvest planted in the magnificent growth of the 
last half of the 19th century. 

Yet, of this entire period, our popular historians choose to 
remind us almost exclusively of the non-productive time of 
the entire magnificent epoch of accomplishment: the Civil 
War. “The evil men do . . .” indeed, “lives after them.” 

Those of us gathered here tonight know full well that there 
is no glory in war. There never has been. There never will 
be. War is Hell, indeed! And, if it is possible, I believe that 
there was even less glory and even more unreasoned bitterness, 
cruelty, hate and depredation of everything a Christian society 
finds significant in the Civil War than in any other in our 
history. 

Like most wars, it began on a high note of principle. And 
like most wars, before the fighting had even begun, it had 
deteriorated from a lofty battle over principle to a niggardly 
squabble over profit. 

The Civil War was not fought to free the slaves. It was 
fought primarily “as the last resort of angry fools,” between 
the conflicting economic interests of the North and the South. 

All dramatics and emotional rationale aside, the Southern 
economic interests needed—or felt that they needed—the cheap 
labor of the slave and iow tariffs to make their export of cotton 
to Europe in return for manufactured goods profitable. Their 
brothers-in-kind to the North felt that the slavery of starvation 
wages was more profitable and needed—or at least wanted— 
high tariffs to protect their growing industries. 

But, I'm certainly not here to fight the Civil War again. 
Far from it! 

I don’t know just how I, as a Southerner, would have felt 
in 1861 about the Civil War. Today, however, I, as all other 
Southerners of good sense and will, must confess that if there 
had to be a war, I'm just as happy that the Union—at any 
rate—didn’t lose it. 

Although I feel pretty sure that the steady march of the 
industrial revolution and the profit consciousness of the 
Southern owners would have freed the slave with just as much 
certainty and much less hardship than Sherman and his troops, 
I'm glad that the slaves are free. No man should be another 
man’s property. 

As Lincoln said: “to trample the rights of others is to lose 
the genius of your own independence.” 

And, in these days of grave and growing threat to our 
economic and political philosophies—to our very national ex- 
istence and way of life—I am glad, indeed, that our Union 
was preserved. 

Every thoughtful Southerner is, of course, proud of this 
great nation of ours that has, in the past 100 years, become 
the richest, strongest and proudest ever known to man. We 
all know that our present position as the leading nation of 
the world would not be possible had not the Union been kept 
whole. 

All this, as a thoughtful son of the South, I'll grant you. 
And all this, notwithstanding, I still come here to berate you 
of the North. 

I do not criticise you for winning the war, because you 
could. I come here rather to demand of you an accounting of 
just how well you have husbanded and nurtured the principles 
of Abraham Lincoln, the prophet of the preservation of the 
Union, the prophet of freedom and liberty for a// men, and, 
indeed, the profit of most of our current theories of applied- 
Christianity, and brotherhood and the inherent dignity of man. 

Today we are engaged in an unending and vital struggle 
to capture the minds and hearts of the recently liberated, 
totally uncommitted, principally colored nations, which repre- 
sent the real balance of power in the decades ahead. The words 
and theories of Mr. Lincoln—along with those of Thomas 
Jefferson, Woodrow Wilson and New York City’s Franklin 
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Delano Roosevelt, have been our principle weapons in this 
battle. 

But just how well have these magnificent ideals of the 
brotherhod of man been preserved in our nation? How well 
have they been upheld even NORTH of the Mason-Dixon 
Line? 

If you'll excuse me for a rhetorical answer to my own ques- 
tion: pretty damn poorly! 

Throughout the nation, organized resistance, old prejudices 
and intolerances, economic fear and public indifference have 
nullified the Reconstruction Amendments to our Constitution 
and have allowed a situation of sweeping social injustice to 
continue and grow more firmly entrenched. 

Now, please don’t get me wrong. As a Southerner I live in 
a glass house on the entire question of equal rights for all 
Americans. I didn’t bring a single stone to throw. 

I'll certainly grant you, for instance, that the recent and 
as yet unresolved struggle over the integration of schools in 
Southern states has been a public national disgrace. As a 
matter of fact the entire area of public education of Negroes 
in the South is a public disgrace and has been since the enunci- 
ation of the principle of “separate but equal” educational facili- 
ties. 

We've kept half the bargain faithfully. The facilities are 
separate, all right. But they certainly aren't equal. 

In 1955, the Speaker of the House of Representatives of a 
Southern state, said: “Negro education in our state is a dis- 
grace. What the Negro child gets in the sixth grade the white 
child gets in the third.” 

Either Negro education in that state is better than in the 
rest of the South—which I doubt—or the Speaker was being 
generous. 

But at least there’s no hypocrisy in this. Everyone knows it 
and—privately at least—admits it. It is our public disgrace 
before the people of the nation and men of good will through- 
out the world. 

But, pray tell, just how much better have you done in the 
North where, brotherhood and integration—at least in elec- 
tion years—seem to stand second only to Godliness and 
motherhood? 

I'll grant you that you have integrated educational facilities 
—insofar as segregated residential areas permit. 

But how about integrated employment? Is the Negro much 
better off in his freedom to earn the best living his abilities 
permit in the North than in the South? 

Where, just for instance, might I ask, are the thousands and 
thousands of capable Negro college graduates? 

In the ranks of industrial management where they belong? 
Well, hardly! In the North as well as in the South they're 
in the ministry, in the Federal Government, in the professions 
—self-employed for goodness sakes!—or serving as college 
professors—in Negro universities of course! 

Freedom, as it applies to the individual, is, after all, a con- 
dition, not a word. It’s a positive, not a negative. Just because 
you are not the property of another man, does not necessarily 
make you free. 

On January 1, 1863, President Lincoln stated the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, declaring all slaves “forever free,” and 
affirming their full and complete rights, privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 

Yet, today, 100 years after the war to end slavery, we see 
that large segments of our population in every part of the 
country—North as well as South—are wrongfully barred from 
the majority of their rights, privileges and responsibilities of 
citizenship because of the color of their skin. 

In many other areas—and this is, even more vital—economic 
slavery creates a tyranny far worse than the plantation ever 
conceived. Poverty, disease, ignorance, lack of self-respect 
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destroys the liberty and independence of large segments of 
our population—white and colored—to a far greater extent 
than bondage ever could. A man who cannot face his master 
may be a slave. A man that cannot face himself is no man 
at all. 

Millions of our citizens—partly due to economic conditions, 
partly to prejudice and intolerance and partly to inherent in- 
dividual inability—millions of Negroes and members of 
ethnic minority groups, are unable to secure a toe-hold on the 
first rung of the ladder to economic self-sufficiency and to the 
self reliance and full knowledge of their own inherent and 
undeniable significance and dignity as a human being that are 
the only avenue to the real and enduring freedom and liberty 
that the rest take so much for granted. 

And here I would emphasize that I speak of the economic 
slave in general, regardless of color. I speak of all of the nearly 
one-third of our population who live below a generally ac- 
ceptable standard of living. 

The plight of these millions is a drag on our economy and 
a blot on our national reputation. 

At the signing of the Emancipation Proclamation there 
were 3,500,000 slaves living on plantations throughout the 
nation. 

This very day—in this very city—there are probably an 
equal or greater number subject to a master far harsher than 
the slaves of massa’ cotton ever knew. 

Here in the sprawling slums of your own great city—and in 
the slums of every other metropolitan center . . . North and 
South—poverty, disease, hunger, ignorance and despair dwell 
in state like an enormous, deified, institutionalized Simon Le- 
gree, forcing its victims into living conditions that make those 
portrayed by Harriet Beecher Stowe look like the work of a 
public relations man for the plantation owners. 

Yes, this very day, right here in our own United States, 
millions are underfed, underclothed, underhoused, undereducat- 
ed and destined to lives of unending poverty, misery and hope- 
lessness. This very night many of them will go to bed sick, 
cold, hungry and—far worse—without a single glimmer of 
hope for a better tomorrow for themselves, their wives or their 
children. 

This is worse than slavery! 

And, far worse than this, millions and millions of their 
children—the young people that are the hope of our nation 
and of the world for tomorrow—are growing up, predestined 
by a lack of education to an endless continuation of the same 
inability to reach a useful potential. 

Lack of education is the gene that makes poverty a heredi- 
tary disease! These millions of unfortunate youths are sen- 
tenced almost from the beginning to a lifetime without use- 
ful contribution for themselves, their families or their society. 

Experts tell us that approximately 50,000 of minors are now 
institutionalized in correctional facilities throughout the nation. 

And please understand me. I am mot a bushy-haired turner- 
of-the-other-cheek. Society must be protected from all who 
would violate it, regardless of their age or of the degree of 
innocence which we would like to attribute to their tender 
years. Among the murderers and rapists lies the best potential 
for murder and rape. Society has a right to protect itself from 
these people. The institutions of society have an obligation 
to those who sponsor them to offer protection from those who 
would violate society's institutionalized regulations—whether 
the violators be young or old. 

All of this, however, seems a colossal waste to the society. 
It seems as though—indeed it is, in my opinion, obvious to 
any right thinking man—that society can best protect itself 
from future transgression by preventive measures. 

The experts who seek to retard the growth of juvenile de- 
linquency tell us that nearly a million juveniles are arrested 
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each year and that nearly 20 billion—yes 20 billion dollars— 
of the amount drained from our society by crime, its correction 
and—all too seldom— its prevention goes to fighting juvenile 
crime. 

Beyond question, some minute portion of these million 
wrong-doing juveniles are sick and regardless of society's 
efforts to welcome them, would—of necessity built deep inside 
themselves—continue to stand aside from it. However, benevo- 
lent and generous our system, some would try to beat it. 

But—these few determined wrong-doers aside—let us think 
just for a moment of what wonders some portion of this 20 
billion dollars per year spent today could work in the pre- 
vention of crime tomorrow, if it were spent on education and 
other measures to strike at the poverty, ignorance and misery 
of our slums that breed most of our crime. Just as Col. Gorgas 
wiped out malaria in the Panama Canal Zone—not by arrest- 
ing the mosquitos . . . or even by attempting to kill the mature 
ones then spreading malaria—but by attacking the swamps in 
which they bred, so could we—so must we—bring the pesti- 
lence of juvenile delinquency under control by attacking the 
stagnant backwaters of ignorance, misery and despair in 
which it breeds. For less than the amount spent to combat 
juvenile delinquency in a single year, the slums that breed 
it could be completely eliminated. 

A recent study of slum dwellers by one of the nation’s 
leading universities, concluded that the life-long slum dwelling 
male has an average life expectancy of something just under 
six years less than the average for other Americans. 

Human life is too precious—to the individual and to so- 
ciety—to be thus shortened by design . . . or by lack of de- 
sign. Far worse, at least for society as a whole—the working 
years of these men were shortened by some 12 to 15 percent 
and the total time actually spent in gainful employment was 
some 20 to 25 percent less than the national average. 

These millions—these tens of millions—who are wasting 
away their lives on the very ragged edges of subsistence are a 
tragic and unforgivable waste of our greatest national asset. 
Faced, as we are, with the growing competition of the explod- 
ing masses of Sino-Soviet imperialism, the American people, 
and their useful contribution to our society, are our most 
precious natural resource. 

To permit this continued waste is a national disgrace. 

To allow their children to grow up equally ill-equipped 
physically, morally, psychologically and intellectually to reach a 
potential of productivity and a level of aspiration above this 
same sorry state is a national tragedy. It is an economic crime 
of the first degree. 

It is a wasting away of our national strength and vitality. It 
is a drain on our national economy that can and—if we but 
allow it—will pull us down to destruction before the burgeon- 
ing forces of world Communism in the crucial years ahead. 

Common labor is a shrinking employment base. To deny 
the slum dweller better education—to allow his children to 
escape without better education—is to sentence him and his 
progeny to an endless, year after year, generation after genera- 
tion, hopelessness and unproductivity. It is to sentence the rest 
of us to an increasing unproductive population . . . to a larger 
dole . . . to increasing taxes . . . to continuing economic and 
productive competition with the Communist world with one 
hand tied behind our backs. 

To say on one hand that we are locked in a total national 
struggle with Communism and—on the other—to deny our- 
selves the economic production of a significant portion of our 
population is ridiculous in the extreme. Turning the other 
cheek in conflict is Christian. Turning your back on an avenue 
for added strength for the battle because of inbred intolerance, 
prejudice and short-sighted indifference is preposterous! 

This is a grave period in our national existence—probably 
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the worst threat in our history. The crisis that is upon us 
threatens our very survival as a nation much as did the crisis of 
100 years ago. 

Abraham Lincoln said that a “house divided against itself 
cannot stand. Our government cannot long endure, half slave 
and half free.” 

President Kennedy has recently fittingly and eloquently 
pointed out that it is just as true that our rapidly shrinking, 
compact world of today cannot either long endure “half slave 
and half free.” 

Premier Khrushchev has promised that he will bury us. 
And bury us he will—if we but give him half the chance. . . 
if, in fact, we give him the barest suspicion that he can 
snatch anything but a Pyrrhic victory from the ashes of a 
nuclear war. 

In the months and years ahead . . . perhaps even in the 
generations and centuries ahead . . . our national existence and 
our very way of life will lie under the cannon of threat from 
the avaricious and completely cynical overlords of Communist 
expansion. 

[ would not presume to propose any overall course of 
action for our nation in the trying times ahead. There are en- 
tirely too many inexpert opinions floating already without me 
adding my own half-knowledge to the picture. 

I do believe, however, that we can profit from the lessons of 
the Civil War. For, I truly believe that in the years ahead 
the world cannot long endure “half slave and half free.” 

I certainly don’t know whether this means peace or war... 
adversity or triumph . . . a world united or a world divided. I 
do believe, however, that if we must suffer an observance of 
the Centennial of this bloody page of our history, it is appro- 
priate that we bend every effort to draw whatever wisdom 
possible from the experiences it recorded, to the end that 
those—on both sides—who have died, may not, indeed, have 
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died in vain. 

In 1861, the future of the nation was threatened by the 
vicious hatred of a brother-against-brother civil war. 

Today the nation is threatened by the ruthlessness of a 
completely amoral alien philosophy. 

Yet, I firmly believe that today, as 100 years ago, our 
strongest defense is in the inherent greatness of our nation 
and its people and in our philosophy of liberty and freedom 
for all men. 

As Abraham Lincoln put it: “. . . The bulwark of our 
liberty and independence is not our frowning battle- 
ments, our bristling sea coasts, our army and our navy. These 
are not our reliance against tyranny. All of those may be 
turned against us without making us weaker for the struggle. 
Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God has planted 
in us. Our defense is in the spirit which prized liberty as 
the heritage of all men, in all lands, everywhere. Destroy this 
spirit and you have planted the seed of despotism at your 
own doors. Familiarize yourself with the chains of bondage 
and you prepare your own limbs to wear them. Accustomed 
to trample on the rights of others, you have lost the genious of 
your own independence and become the fit subjects of the first 
cunning tyrant who rises among you.” 

Who can really add to this? Freedom—freedom for all— 
is its own best defense. We can best preserve our own freedom 
by looking to the freedom of others—within and without our 
borders. 

“No man is an island entire of itself. Any man’s death 
diminishes me because I am involved in mankind; and there- 
fore send not to know for whom the bell tolls. It tolls for 
thee.” 

It tolls for all of us. No man és an island unto -itself! 

Thank you. 

Goodnight. 


THE BROADCASTERS ARE PUBLIC TRUSTEES 
By NEWTON N. MINOW, Chairman, Federal Communications Commission 


Delivered to the 39th Annual Convention of the National Association of Broadcasters, Washington, D. C., May 9, 1961 


OVERNOR COLLINS, Distinguished Guests, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Thank you for this opportunity to 
meet with you today. This is my first public address 

since I took over my new job. When the New Frontiersmen 
rode into town, I locked myself in my office to do my home- 
work and get my feet wet. But apparently I haven’t managed to 
stay out of hot water. I seem to have detected a certain nervous 
apprehension about what I might say:or do when I emerged 
from that locked office for this, my maiden station break. 

First, let me begin by dispelling a rumor. I was not picked 
for this job because I regard myself as the fastest draw on 
the New Frontier. 

Second, let me start a rumor. Like you, I have carefully read 
President Kennedy's messages about the regulatory agencies, 
conflict of interest, and the dangers of ex parte contacts. And 
of course, we at the Federal Communications Commission will 
do our part. Indeed, I may even suggest that we change the 
name of the FCC to The Seven Untouchables! 

It may also come as a surprise to some of you, but I want 
you to know that you have my admiration and respect. Yours 
is a most honorable profession. Anyone who is in the broad- 
casting business has a tough row to hoe. You earn your bread 
by using public property. When you work in broadcasting 


you volunteer for public service, public pressure, and public 
regulation. You must compete with other attractions and other 
investments, and the only way you can do it is to prove to 
us every three years that you should have been in business in 
the first place. 

I can think of easier ways to make a living. 

Bur I cannot think of more satisfying ways. 

I admire your courage—but that doesn’t mean I would 
make life any easier for you. Your license lets you use the 
public’s airwaves as Trustees for 180,000,000 Americans. The 
public is your beneficiary. If you want to stay on as Trustees, 
you must deliver a decent return to the public—not only to 
your stockholders. So, as a representative of the public, your 
health and your product are among my chief concerns. 

As to your health: let's talk only of television today. 1960 

ross broadcast revenues of the television industry were over 
$1.268,000,000: profit before taxes was $243,900,000 an aver- 
age return on revenue of 19.2%. Compared with 1959, gross 
broadcast revenues were $1,163,900,000, and profit before 
taxes was $222,300,000, an average return on revenue of 
19.1%. So, the percentage increase of total revenues from 1959 
to 1960 was 9%, and the percentage increase of profit was 
9.7%. This, despite a recession. For your investors, the price 
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I have confidence in your health. 

But not in your product. 

It is with this and much more in mind that I come before 
you today. 

One editorialist in the trade press wrote that “the FCC of 
the New Frontier is going to be one of the toughest FCC's 
in the history of broadcast regulation.” If he meant that we in- 
tend to enforce the law in the public interest, let me make it 
perfectly clear that he is right—we do. 

If he meant that we intend to muzzle or censor broadcasting, 
he is dead wrong. 

It would not surprise me if some of you had expected me 
to come here today and say in effect, “Clean up your own house 
or the government will do it for you.” 

Well, in a limited sense, you would be right—I've just 
said it. 

But I want to say to you earnestly that it is not in that 
spirit that I come before you today, nor is it in that spirit 
that I intend to serve the FCC. 

I am in Washington to help broadcasting, not to harm it; 
to strengthen it, not weaken it; to reward it, not punish it; 
to encourage it, not threaten it; to stimulate it, not censor it. 

Above all, I am here to uphold and protect the public 
interest. 

What do we mean by “the public interest”? Some say the 
public interest is merely what interests the public. 

I disagree. 

So does your distinguished president, Governor Collins. In 
a recent speech he said, “Broadcasting to serve the public 
interest, must have a soul and a conscience, a burning desire 
to excel, as well as to sell; the urge to build the character, 
citizenship and intellectual stature of people, as well as to 
expand the gross national product . . . By no means do I 
imply that broadcasters disregard the public interest . . . But 
a much better job can be done, and should be done.” 

I could not agree more. 

And I would add that in today’s world, with chaos in Laos 
and the Congo aflame, with Communist tyranny on our Carib- 
bean doorstep and relentless pressure on our Atlantic alliance, 
with social and economic problems at home of the gravest 
nature, yes, and with technological knowledge that makes it 
possible, as our President has said, not only to destroy our 
world but to destroy poverty around the world—in a time 
of peril and opportunity, the old complacent, unbalanced fare 
of Action-Adventure and Situation Comedies is simply not 
good enough. 

Your industry possesses the most powerful voice in America. 
It has an inescapable duty to make that voice ring with in- 
telligence and with leadership. In a few years, this exciting 
industry has grown from a novelty to an instrument of over- 
whelming impact on the American people. It should be 
making ready for the kind of leadership that newspapers and 
magazines assumed years ago, to make our people aware of 
their world. 

Ours has been called the jet age, the atomic age, the space 
age. It is also, I submit, the television age. And just as history 
will decide whether the leaders of today’s world employed the 
atom to destroy the world or rebuild it for mankind's benefit, 
so will history decide whether today’s broadcasters employed 
their powerful voice to enrich the people or debase them. 

If I seem today to address myself chiefly to the problems 
of television, I don’t want any of you radio broadcasters to 
think we've gone to sleep at your switch—we haven't. We 
still listen. But in recent years most of the controversies and 
cross-currents in broadcast programming have swirled around 
television. And so my subject today is the television industry 
and the public interest. 
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Like everybody, I wear more than one hat. I am the Chair- 
man of the FCC. I am also a television viewer and the husband 
and father of other television viewers. I have seen a great 
many television programs that seemed to me eminently worth- 
while, and I am not talking about the much bemoaned good 
old days of Playhouse 90 and Studio One. 

I am talking about this past season. Some were wonderfully 
entertaining, such as The Fabulous Fifties, the Fred Astaire 
Show, and the Bing Crosby Special; some were dramatic and 
moving, such as Conrad’s Victory and Twilight Zone; some 
were marvelously informative, such as The Nation’s Future, 
CBS Reports, and The Valiant Years. I could list many more— 
programs that I am sure everyone here felt enriched his own 
life and that of his family. When television is good, nothing— 
not the theatre, not the magazines or newspapers—nothing 
is better. 

But when television is bad, nothing is worse. I invite you 
to sit down in front of your television set when your station 
goes on the air and stay there without a book, magazine, news- 
paper, profit and loss sheet or rating book to distract you—and 
keep your eyes glued to that set until the station signs off. I 
can assure you that you will observe a vast wasteland. 

You will see a procession of game shows, violence, audience 
participation shows, formula comedies about totally unbe- 
lievable families, blood and thunder, mayhem, violence, sadism, 
murder, western badmen, western good men, private eyes, 
gangsters, more violence, and cartoons. And, endlessly, com- 
mercials—many screaming, cajoling, and offending. And most 
of all, boredom. True, you will see a few things you will 
enjoy. But they will be very, very few. And if you think I 
exaggerate, try it. 

Is there one person in this room claims that broadcasting 
can’t do better? 

Well, a glance at next season’s proposed programming can 
give us little heart. Of 7312 hours of prime evening time, the 
networks have tentatively scheduled 59 hours to categories of 
“action-adventure,” situation comedy, variety, quiz, and movies. 

Is there one network president in this room who claims 
he can’t do better? 

Well, is there at least one network president who believes 
that the other networks can’t do better. 

Gentlemen, your trust accounting with your beneficiaries 
is overdue. 

Never have so few owed so much to so many. 

Why is so much of television so bad? I have heard many 
answers: demands of your advertisers; competition for ever 
higher ratings; the need always to attract a mass audience; 
the high cost of television programs; the insatiable appetite 
for programming material—these are some of them. Un- 
questionably, these are tough problems not susceptible to easy 
answers. 

But I am not convinced that you have tried hard enough 
to solve them. 

I do not accept the idea that the present over-all pro- 
gramming is aimed accurately at the public taste. The ratings 
tell us only that some people have their television sets turned 
on and of that number, so many are tuned to one channel and 
so many to another. They don’t tell us what the public might 
watch if they were offered half a dozen additional choices. A 
rating, at best, is an indication of how many people saw what 
you gave them. Unfortunately, it does not reveal the depth of 
the penetration, or the intensity of reaction, and it never re- 
veals what the acceptance would have been if what you gave 
them had been better—if all the forces of art and creativity 
and daring and imagination had been unleashed. I believe in 
the people’s good sense and good taste, and I am not convinced 
that the people’s taste is as low as some of you assume. 

My concern with the rating services is not with their accur- 
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acy. Perhaps they are accurate. I really don’t know. What, then, 
is wrong with the ratings? It’s not been their accuracy—it’s 
been their use. 

Certainly, I hope you will agree that ratings should have 
little influence where children are concerned. The best esti- 
mates indicate that during the hours of 5 to 6 p.m. 60% of 
your audience is composed of children under 12. And most 
young children today, believe it or not, spend as much time 
watching television as they do in the schoolroom. I repeat— 
let that sink in—most young children today spend as much 
time watching television as they do in the schoolroom. It used 
to be said that there were three great influences on a child: 
home, school, and church. Today, there is a fourth great 
influence, and you ladies and gentlemen control it. 

If parents, teachers, and ministers conducted their responsi- 
bilities by following the ratings, children would have a steady 
diet of ice cream, school holidays, and no Sunday School. What 
about your responsibilities? Is there no room on television 
to teach, to inform, to uplift, to stretch, to enlarge the ca- 
pacities of our children? Is there no room for programs deep- 
ening their understanding of children in other lands? Is there 
no room for a children’s news show explaining something 
about the world to them at their level of understanding? Is 
there no room for reading the great literature of the past, 
teaching them the great traditions of freedom? There are 
some fine children’s shows, but they are drowned out in the 
massive doses of cartoons, violence, and more violence. Must 
these be your trademarks? Search your consciences and see if 
you cannot offer more to your young beneficiaries whose future 
you guide so many hours each and every day. 

What abour adult programming and ratings? You know, 
newspaper publishers take popularity ratings too. The answers 
are pretty clear: it is almost always the comics, followed by 
the advice to the lovelorn columns. But, ladies and gentlemen, 
the news is still on the front page of all newspapers, the edi- 
torials are not replaced by more comics, the newspapers have 
not become one long collection of advice to the lovelorn. Yet 
newspapers do not need a license from the government to be 
in business—they do not use public property. But in television 
—where your responsibilities as public trustees are so plain, 
the moment that the ratings indicate that westerns are popular 
there are new imitations of westerns on the air faster than the 
old coaxial cable could take us from Hollywood to New York. 
Broadcasting cannot continue to live by the numbers. Ratings 
ought to be the slave of the broadcaster, not his master. And 
you and I both know that the rating services themselves would 
agree. 

Let me make clear that what I am talking about is balance. 
I believe that the public interest is made up of many interests. 
There are many people in this great country and you must 
serve all of us. You will get no argument from me if you 
say that, given a choice between a western and a symphony, 
more people will watch the western. I like westerns and private 
eyes too—but a steady diet for the whole country is obviously 
not in the public interest. We all know that people would 
more often prefer to be entertained than stimulated or in- 
formed. But your obligations are not satisfied if you look 
only to popularity as a test of what to broadcast. You are not 
only in show business; you are free to communicate ideas as 
well as relaxation. You must provide a wider range of choices, 
more diversity, more alternatives. It is not enough to cater 
to the nation’s whims—you must also serve the nation’s needs. 

And I would add this—that if some of you persist in a 
relentless search for the highest rating and the lowest common 
denominator, you may very well lose your audience. Because, 
to paraphrase a great American who was recently my law 
partner, the people are wise, wiser than some of the broad- 
casters—and _politicians—think. 
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As you may have gathered, I would like to see television 
improved. But how is this to be brought about? By voluntary 
action by the broadcasters themselves? By direct government 
intervention? Or how? 

Let me address myself now to my role not as a viewer but as 
Chairman of the FCC. I could not if I would, chart for you 
this afternoon in detail all of the actions I contemplate. In- 
stead, I want to make clear some of the fundamental principles 
which guide me. 

First: the people own the air. They own it as much in 
prime evening time as they do at 6 o'clock Sunday morning. 
For every hour that the people give you—you owe them 
something. I intend to see that your debt is paid with service. 

Second: I think it would be foolish and wasteful for us to 
continue any worn-out wrangle over the problems of payola, 
rigged quiz shows, and other mistakes of the past. There are 
laws on the books which we will enforce. But there is no chip 
on my shoulder. We live together in perilous, uncertain times; 
we face together staggering problems; and we must not waste 
much time now by re-hashing the clichés of past controversy. 
To quarrel over the past is to lose the future. 

Third: I believe in the free enterprise system. I want to see 
broadcasting improved and I want you to do the job. I am 
proud to champion your cause. It is not rare for American 
businessmen to serve a public trust. Yours is a special trust 
because it is imposed by law. 

Fourth: I will do all I can to help educational television. 
There are still not enough educational stations, and major 
centers of the country still lack usable educational channels. 
If there were a limited number of printing presses in this 
country, you may be sure that a fair proportion of them would 
be put to educational use. Educational television has an 
enormous contribution to make to the future, and I intend 
to give it a hand along the way. If there is not a nation-wide 
educational television system in this country, it will not be the 
fault of the FCC. 

Fifth: I am unalterably opposed to governmental censorship. 
There will be no suppression of programming which does 
not meet with bureaucratic tastes. Censorship strikes at the 
tap root of our free society. 

Sixth: I did not come to Washington to idly observe the 
squandering of the public’s airwaves. The squandering of 
our airwaves is no less important than the lavish waste of 
any precious natural resource. I intend to take the job of 
Chairman of the FCC very seriously. I believe in the gravity 
of my own particular sector of the New Frontier. There will 
be times perhaps when you will consider that I take myself 
or my job foo seriously. Frankly, I don’t care if you do. For 
I am convinced that either one takes this job seriously—or one 
can be seriously taken. 

Now, how will these principles be applied? Clearly, at 
the heart of the FCC’s authority lies its power to license, to 
renew or fail to renew, or to revoke a license. As you know, 
when your license comes up for renewal, your performance is 
compared with your promises. I understand that many people 
feel that in the past licenses were often renewed pro forma. 
I say to you now: renewal will not be pro forma in the future. 
There is nothing permanent or sacred about a broadcast 
license. 

But simply matching. promises and a poy is not 
enough. I intend to do more. I intend to find out whether the 
people care. I intend to find out whether the community 
which each broadcaster serves believes he has been serving the 
public interest. When a renewal is set down for hearing, I 
intend—wherever possible—to hold a well-advertised public 
hearing, right in the community you have promised to serve. 
I want the people who own the air and the homes that tele- 
vision enters to tell you and the FCC what's been going on. 
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I want the people—if they are truly interested in the service 
you give them—to make notes, document cases, tell us the 
facts. For .hose few of you who really believe that the public 
interest is merely what interests the public—I hope that 
these hearings will arouse no little interest. 

The FCC has a fine reserve of monitors—almost 180 million 
Americans gathered around 56 million sets. If you want 
those monitors to be your friends at court—it’s up to you. 

Some of you may say,—"“Yes, bur I still do not know 
where the line is between a grant of a renewal and the hearing 
you just spoke of.” My answer is: Why should you want to 
know how close you can come to the edge of the cliff? Whar 
the Commission asks of you is to make a conscientious, good 
faith effort to serve the public interest. Every one of you serves 
a community in which the people would benefit by educational, 
religious, instructive or other public service programming. 
Every one of you serves an area which has local needs—as to 
local elections, controversial issues, local news, local talent. 
Make a serious, genuine effort to put on that programming. 
When you do, you will not be playing brinkmanship with the 
public interest. 

What I've been saying applies to broadcast stations. Now a 
station break for the networks: 

You know your importance in this great industry. Today, 
more than one-half of all hours of television station program- 
ming comes from the networks; in prime time, this rises to 
more than 3% of the available hours. 

You know that the FCC has been studying network opera- 
tions for some time. I intend to press this to a speedy con- 
clusion with useful results. I can tell you right now, however, 
that I am deeply concerned with concentration of power in 
the hands of the networks. As a result, too many local stations 
have foregone any efforts at local programming, with little 
use of live talent and local service. Too many local stations 
operate with one hand on the network switch and the other 
on a projector loaded with old movies. We want the in- 
dividual stations to be free to meet their legal responsibilities 
to serve their communities. 

I join Governor Collins in his views so well expressed to 
the advertisers who use the public air. I urge the networks 
to join him and undertake a very special mission on behalf 
of this industry: you can tell your advertisers, “This is the 
high quality we are going to serve—take it or other people 
will. If you think you can find a better place to move auto- 
mobiles, cigarettes and soap—go ahead and try.” 

Tell your sponsors to be less concerned with costs per 
thousand and more concerned with understanding per millions. 
And remind your stockholders that an investment in broad- 
casting is buying a share in public responsibility. 

The networks can start this industry on the road to freedom 
from the dictatorship of numbers. 

But there is more to the problem than network influences 
on stations or advertiser influences on networks. I know the 
problems networks face in trying to clear some of their best 
programs—the informational programs that exemplify public 
service. They are your finest hours—whether sustaining or 
commercial, whether regularly scheduled or special—these 
are the signs that broadcasting knows the way to leadership. 
They make the public’s trust in you a wise choice. 

They should be seen. As you know, we are readying for 
use new forms by which broadcast stations will report their 
programming to the Commission. You probably also know 
that special attention will be paid in these reports to public 
service programming. I believe that stations taking network 
service should also be required to report the extent of the 
local clearance of network public service programming, and 
when they fail to clear them, they should explain why. If it 
is tO put On some outstanding local program, this is one reason. 
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But, if it is simply to carry some old movie, that is an entirely 
different matter. The Commission should consider such 
clearance reports carefully when making up its mind about the 
licensee’s over-all programming. 

We intend to move—and as you know, indeed the FCC was 
tapidly moving in other new areas before the new administra- 
tion arrived in Washington. And I want to pay my public 
respects to my very able predecessor, Fred Ford, and my 
colleagues on the Commission who have welcomed me to 
the FCC with warmth and cooperation. 

We have approved an experiment with pay TV, and in 
New York we are testing the potential of UHF broadcasting. 
Either or both of these may revolutionize television. Only a 
foolish prophet would venture to guess the direction they will 
take, and their effect. But we intend that they shall be 
explored fully—for they are part of broadcasting’s New 
Frontier. 

The questions surrounding pay TV are largely economic. 
The questions surrounding UHF are largely technological. We 
are going to give the infant pay TV a chance to prove whether 
it can offer a useful service; we are going to protect it from 
those who would strangle it in its crib. 

As for UHF, I'm sure you know about our test in the 
canyons of New York City. We will take every possible 
positive step to break through the allocations barrier into 
UHF. We will put this sleeping giant to use and in the years 
ahead we may have twice as many channels operating in 
cities where now there are only two or three. We may have 
a half dozen networks instead of three. 

I have told you that I believe in the free enterprise system. 
I believe that most of televisions’s problems stem from lack 
of competition. This is the importance of UHF to me: with 
more channels on the air, we will be able to provide every 
community with enough stations to offer service to all parts 
of the public. Programs with a mass market appeal required 
by mass product advertisers certainly will still be available. 
But other stations will recognize the need to appeal to more 
limited markets and to special tastes. In this way, we can all 
have a much wider range of programs. 

Television should thrive on this competition—and the 
country should benefit from alternative sources of service to 
the public. And—Governor Collins—I hope the NAB will 
benefit from many new members. 

Another and perhaps the most important frontier: television 
will rapidly join the parade into space. International television 
will be with us soon. No one knows how long it will be 
until a broadcast from a studio in New York will be viewed 
in India as well as in Indiana, will be seen in the Congo as 
it is seen in Chicago. But as surely as we are meeting here 
today, that day will come—and once again our world will 
shrink. 

What will the people of other countries think of us when 
they see our western badmen and good men punching each 
other in the jaw in between the shooting? What will the 
Latin American or African child learn of America from our 
great communications industry? We cannot permit television 
in its present form to be our voice overseas. 

There is your challenge to leadership. You must reexamine 
some fundamentals of your industry. You must open your 
minds and open your hearts to the limitless horizons of 
tomorrow. 

I can suggest some words that should serve to guide you: 

“Television and all who participate in it are jointly ac- 
countable to the American public for respect for the special 
needs of children, for community responsibility, for the 
advancement of education and culture, for the acceptability of 
the program materials chosen, for decency and decorurh in 
production, and for propriety in advertising. This responsi- 
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bility cannot be discharged by any given group of programs, 
but can be discharged only through the highest standards of 
respect for the American home, applied to every moment of 
every program presented by television. 

“Program materials should enlarge the horizons of the 
viewer, provide him with wholesome entertainment, afford 
helpful stimulation, and remind him of the responsibilities 
which the citizen has towards his society.” 

These words are not mine. They are yours. They are taken 
literally from your own Television Code. They reflect the 
leadership and aspirations of your own great industry. I urge 
you to respect them as I do. And I urge you to respect the 
intelligent and farsighted leadership of Governor LeRoy 
Collins, and to make this meeting a creative act. I urge you 
at this meeting and, after you leave, back home, at your 
stations and your networks, to strive ceaselessly to improve 
your product and to better serve your viewers, the American 
people. 

I hope that we at the FCC will not allow ourselves to 
become so bogged down in the mountain of papers, hearings, 
memoranda, orders, and the daily routine that we close our 
eyes to the wider view of the public interest. And I hope that 
you broadcasters will not permit yourselves to become so 
absorbed in the chase for ratings, sales, and profits that you 
lose this wider view. Now more than ever before in broad- 
casting’s history the times demand the best of all of us. 

We need imagination in programming, not sterility; crea- 
tivity, not imitation; experimentation, not conformity; ex- 
cellence, not mediocrity. Television is filled with creative, 
imaginative people. You must strive to set them free. 

Television in its young life has had many hours of greatness 
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—its Victory at Sea, its Army-McCarthy hearings, its Peter 
Pan, its Kraft Theaters, its See it Now, its Project 20, the 
World Series, its political conventions and campaigns, The 
Great Debates—and it has had its endless hours of mediocrity 
and its moments of public disgrace. There are estimates that 
today the average viewer spends about 200 minutes daily 
with television, while the average reader spends 38 minutes 
with magazines and 40 minutes with newspapers. Television 
has grown faster than a teen-ager, and now it is time to grow 
up. 

What you gentlemen broadcast through the people's air 
affects the people's taste, their knowledge, their opinions, their 
understanding of themselves and of their world, and their 
future. 

The power of instantaneous sight and sound is without 
precedent in mankind’s history. This is an awesome power. 
It has limitless capabilities for good—and for evil. And it 
carries with it awesome responsibilities, responsibilities which 
you and I cannot escape. 

In his stirring Inaugural Address our President said, “And 
so, my fellow Americans: ask not what your country can do 
for you—ask what you can do for your country.” 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Ask not what broadcasting can do for you. Ask what you 
can do for broadcasting. 

I urge you to put the people’s airwaves to the service of 
the people and the cause of freedom. You must help prepare 
a generation for great decisions. You must help a great nation 
fulfill its future. 

Do this, and I pledge you our help. 


° a os 
Communicating American Goals 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP AND HIGH PRODUCTIVITY 
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really important problems of the day and the challenges 

and opportunities they present to the American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Editors and to the 10,000 editors of industrial 
publications throughout the United States. 


if IS A PRIVILEGE to confer with you on some of the 


TOTAL WAR 

The central fact of 1961 that demands the attention of 
every American—and particularly every person in the business 
of communications—is that we are at war. It is a protracted 
conflict, The Second 100 Years’ War. Unlike the first 100 
Years’ War (1337-1453) between England and France, the 
war between Communist imperialism and Western freedom ex- 
tends to every area of human life. The war is not a cold war 
as any Hungarian freedom-fighter or Korean veteran will 
verify. It is total war. It is the crisis of all history. Upon its 
outcome will depend the future course of world civilization. 
The destiny of all mankind is hanging in the balance. 


WE ARE LOSING 
The Second One Hundred Years War started in 1945 with 
the Battle for Central Europe. We lost the battle and thereby 
lost Hungary, Roumania, Czechoslovakia and Poland to the 
Soviets. 
We won the battle of the Berlin airlift. We won the battle 
of Lebanon. We lost the Battle of Indo-China. We lost the 


Battle of Tibet. We are losing the Battle of Laos. We suffered 
a humiliating defeat in the battle of Cuba. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WAR 


We are in a scientific war and we are losing this war. From 
Sputnik I to Major Gagarin’s penetration of outer space we 
have suffered one Pearl Harbor after another. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL WAR 

We are in a psychological war. Employing the principles of 
Pavlov’s conditioned reflex, the Soviet Union bombards us 
with a bewildering barrage of zigs and zags: sweet talk on 
peaceful competition followed by rocket-rattling, pleas for 
total disarmament mingled with threats to rain down missiles 
on any country, recalcitrant enough to reject Communism as 
the wave of the future. On the psychological front, Soviet 
propaganda strives to brainwash the American people with 
the horrors of nuclear attack and the historic inevitability of 
Communism, to sap our will to resist, to infect us with the 
virus of defeatism, to condition us into abject surrender. 

The blueprint for today’s worldwide Communist attack on 
the psychological front is clearly set forth in the writings of 
Lenin particularly The State and Revolution and Left-Wing 
Communism. 

Here are Lenin's own words: 

We do not believe in external principles of morality 
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. . . Communist morality is identical with the fight to 
strengthen the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

It is necessary to resort to all sorts of devices, maneuvers 
and illegal methods, to evasion and subterfuge. 

We can and must write .. . in a language which sows 
among the masses hate, revulsion and scorn and the 
like toward those of a differing opinion. 


We dare not lose the psychological war. If we do, it would 
be fatal. In a memorandum to President Eisenhower, April 5, 
1955, General Sarnoff recommends a new Strategy Board to 
launch, plan and coordinate an all-out political-psychological 
offensive against World Communism. The board would be re- 
sponsible to the President and its head would have cabinet 
status 


THE ECONOMIC WAR 


We are in an economic war—and it is on this vital front 
that your country particularly needs your help and know-how. 
The economic conflict is basically a contest in productivity 
and technology. In productivity, the U. S. is far ahead, al- 
though to retain our lead, it is imperative that we step up 
our rate of economic growth. In technology, the Soviet Union 
enjoys the advantage of rebuilding an industrial plant destroyed 
in World War II with the most modern and efficient equip- 
ment. West Germany and Japan enjoy the same advantage. 
On the other hand, about 60 to 75 per cent of our industrial 
machinery is obsolescent. As a result, we are rapidly losing 
the South American market, and are facing keener and 
keener competition in other parts of the world as well as at 
home. So precarious is our position in the world economy, 
according to New York University Professor of Economics 
Peter F. Drucker, “that we can no longer afford anything 
that impedes full productivity.” (Harvard Business Review 
May-June 1959). 

It is imperative that we modernize and install automation 
wherever feasible. More liberal tax depreciation allowances will 
induce industry to accelerate these vital technological advances. 
That is the government's responsibility and it is the duty of 
each of us as informed voters to encourage the administration 
to adopt such measures. What is labor’s primary responsibility? 
It is the obligation to abolish featherbedding and restrictive 
practices. What is management's principal responsibility? It is 
the obligation to humanize the impact of automation by re- 
training programs, earlier retirement and transfers to other 
positions. All three—management, labor and government— 
must think of more effective steps to encourage labor mobility 
and greater economic growth. 


AUTOMATION 

What is automation? It is a process of advanced mechaniza- 
tion and electronics in which high-speed, self-correcting instru- 
ments, called “feedback,” control the operation of other 
machines. Automation differs from previous technological 
inventions in the simultaneous introduction of many different 
electronic and mechanical processes, which eliminate labor and 
provide a continuous flow of production. Automation's rapid 
expansion since World War II has been accelerated by the 
development of computers and other spectacular advances in 
electronics. Thanks to such progress, the Bank of America, for 
exatmple, has a twenty-five ton electronic bookkeeper which 
handles stop-payments orders and overdrawn accounts, prints 
monthly statements at a speed of 10 lines a second, and man- 
ages all other bookkeeping details on 50,000 checks a day. 

American industry—and by American industry we mean 
labor as well as management and stockholders—is faced with 
the choice—Automate or perish. The same dilemma confronts 
the United States, pitted as it is against the Soviet Union 
in a crucial contest that will shape the course of world history. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


THE CONTINUING INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

The American Association of Industrial Editors can render 
a public service of the highest order by conducting a program 
of adult education on this vital subject. Such a program would 
put automation in historical perspective. For, spectacular as it 
is, automation is just another chapter in the continuing 
technological revolution which enables us to provide better 
goods and services to a steadily expanding population. 

In 1860 about 7 of every 10 American workers were em- 
ployed in agriculture. Today, less than 1 of every 10 is found 
on farms. The reason? Technological progress. The reaper, the 
thresher, the combine, the tractor, the seeder, the electric 
milker and other new machines not only provided an abun- 
dance of food and fibers at lower prices, but also released 
millions of farm workers for work in industry. But like all 
blessings, the new inventions brought new problems. 

Bill Lewis tells me that when Dun & Bradstreet introduced 
typewriters after the Civil War, clerks who earned their 
living by writing reports in beautiful long-hand, attacked the 
machines with hammers. In our own century, we recall how the 
coming of the automobile created millions of new jobs but 
ended the careers of thousands of blacksmiths, saddlers, whip 
manufacturers, surray specialists and horse-drawn trolley con- 
ductors. 

What happened to these displaced workers? Those too old, 
or too timid to try new occupations never worked again. But 
many of them started new jobs—blacksmiths becoming auto- 
mobile repair men, trolley-conductors becoming bus drivers, 
wagon-makers becoming automobile assembly line operators. 

I recall, as a boy, that besides the train motorman, it took 
two conductors to operate each New York subway car. Now, 
one motorman and one conductor operate a train of twenty 
cars. The resentment of displaced etnployees is understandable, 
of course. Nevertheless, all of us know that in the long run 
such technological changes have stood for real progress, a 
higher standard of living for more and more people, and 
have made millions of workers available for better jobs in new 
industries. 

“Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as technological 
unemployment. . . . In the long run, the displaced labor is 
re-absorbed somewhere in the system.” Would you like to 
guess the author of that statement? So wrote Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas, then Chicago University Economics Professor in 1930. 

But assurance of long-range benefits gave little solace to 
the worker facing technological unemployment. “In the long- 
run, I’m dead,” he complains. “My problem is to keep alive 
and to support my wife and kids in the short-run. I want to 
know all the facts. Will my company introduce automation? 
When? How will it affect my job?” 


THE ROLE OF INDUSTRIAL EDITORS 

The crucial issue raised by automation is one that is present 
in every technological improvement: “How can we achieve 
continuing technological advances and stepped up productiv- 
ity without causing widespread suffering and unemployment?” 
Your 25 million readers are awaiting your answer to this 
question. 

Here is a crucial challenge that company editors cannot 
ignore. Here is an opportunity for public service leadership 
to which other media of communication have not so far ade- 
quately responded. With the exception of a few newspaper and 
magazine articles, other media have been relatively silent on 
the problems and promises of automation. 

Many fantastic fears have been fabricated about the ruin 
that automation will bring. One pessimist has conjured up 
a bleak world of peopleless factories, turning out a flood 
of products which jobless millions are unable to buy. Such 
fears are needless. In the first place, automation does not re- 
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place the human intellect. Despite the unfortunate use of 
terms as “electronic brain,” no machine can think by itself 
... can dispense with the human brain. True, computers per- 
form intricate calculations but these are the result of mathe- 
matical and scientific formulae and data fed the machines 
by human minds. 

Secondly, automatic controls are expensive and do not fit 
all kinds of production. Even if automation were extended to 
every factory where feasible, less than 10 per cent of the 
labor force would be affected, states Columbia University 
sociologist, Daniel Bell. 

Does this mean that one out of every ten workers will join 
the ranks of the unemployed? No. The less skilled and the 
less educated will have serious trouble finding new jobs—as 
is always the case. But millions released by automation will 
now become available to satisfy the labor shortage in other 
fields such as the expanding service industries, the professions, 
sales, transportation and institutional work. 


How SoME EpiTors ARE FACING THE PROBLEM 

Employee fears of automation are understandable. Fear of 
the unknown is a basic trait of all of us. 

Lacking reliable information, the employee succumbs to all 
kinds of wild rumors. Corporate editors, working closely with 
company engineers and top management can prevent these 
fears and rumors by explaining and interpreting automation 
far in advance of any such installation. For example, in 1954, 
Mutual of Omaha’s magazine began to tell employees about 
their plan to introduce the IBM 705 computer. The computer 
was actually installed in 1957. 

For three years, a steady stream of editorials and articles 
prepared Mutual’s employees to accept automation as a great 
time-saver that would eliminate dull, routine drudgery and re- 
lease people for more interesting and better-paid positions. 
Meanwhile, bulletins and articles described the company’s edu- 
cational program which prepared experienced personnel to 
assume more responsible jobs. Editorials stressed that auto- 
mation replaces jobs but not people, that it really creates many 
new job opportunities at higher compensation. A monthly 
column spiked typical rumors. In the 1958 recession, a rumor 
spread throughout the company that 500 employees were 
going to lose their jobs because of automation. Mutual's editor 
exposed the fallacy by calling attention to the total increase 
in personnel and the benefits of the company’s re-training pro- 
gram which had repositioned more than 200 people in higher 
jobs since the advent of automation. 


PREPARING EMPLOYEES FOR AUTOMATION 

But suppose automation will eliminate some semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers. What should the industrial editor tell the 
employees? Nothing but the facts. A good example is the 
way the New York Telephone Company is informing its em- 
ployees about its new IBM 7070 computer, now being intro- 
duced in Westchester County. After citing automatic dish 
washers and mechanical lawn mowers as familiar examples of 
technological improvement on the home front, a company 
publication cites examples of similar progress in business, 
recalling that the Bell System adopted automation in 1920 
when it converted to dial switching. In 1920 before automa- 
tion, there were 730,000 employees, today there are two and 
one-half times that number, the company noted. A three- 
minute cross-country call costs $2.25 today. In 1920 the price 
was $16.50. Now for the question on the minds of most 
employees: “What effect will the 7070 computer have on our 

work force in Westchester?” Here is the company’s answer: 
“We expect that computer operations will result in 
some eventual reduction in the clerical forces. It is not 
anticipated that layoffs will result, but rather we expect 
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to accomplish this reduction through our normal force 
losses and by transfer to other work assignments or loca- 
tions. We hope to do this with the least amount of in- 
convenience to employees as possible. Plans are now being 
developed for whatever redistribution and reassignment 
may be required.” . 

The Chase-Manhattan Bank, now planning to introduce 
sorters and computers to handle checking services, in an illus- 
trated booklet distributed to all employees, answers the big 
question as follows: “Some of you will advance to new and 
betier jobs—some will transfer to new and equal jobs. And 
all of you will be fully trained for your new assignment. 

“Each of you can be sure—as all have been in the past— 
of continued employment, continued opportunity for advance- 
ment and the most complete program of advantages and 
benefits.” 

Other companies which have distinguished themselves in 
humanizing the impact of automation include Armour, Ford, 
Bank of America, Prudential, Haloid Xerox, U. S. Steel, Detroit 
Edison and International Harvester. I’m sure their editors will 
gladly exchange experiences with you. Additional suggestions 
are available from the Labor Department’s recently established 
Office of Automation, the Commerce Department and the 
new Republican Congressional Committee on Automation 
whose formation was announced last week by Senator Dirksen. 


THE NEED FOR EXCELLENCE 


Automation sets a new premium on education as a life-long 
process. It makes it more necessary than ever for every 
child and adult to obtain the broadest possible general educa- 
tion. There is little point in early job specialization by teenage 
students if the job has been eliminated by the time they enter 
the labor market. The unschooled, the unskilled, the semi- 
skilled will find it harder to get employment. But the edu- 
cated, and those who pursue education as a life-time process, 
will discover many new challenging career opportunities, 
thanks to automation. 

As Secretary of Labor Goldberg puts it, “Automation up- 
grades the entire labor force by requiring higher educational 
and occupational attainments.” 

According to a recent New York State Labor Department 
survey (4/11/61), the electronics and metal-working in- 
dustries in metropolitan New York face a severe shortage of 
technical and skilled workers. Then, too, there is a growing 
nationwide demand for competent people in the service in- 
dustries and professions and the public sector of our economy. 
There is no demand for the uneducated, the untrained, the 
mediocre. What kind of future awaits the unskilled? A dim 
one—unless they seek vocational guidance and undergo train- 
ing to develop the kind of know-how that can earn compensa- 
tion. 

Automation puts the accent on excellence. Here is a unique 
opportunity for the industrial editors to encourage adult 
education programs for all employess—programs that will 
enable each person to realize his full potential, no matter how 
promising or limited it may be. Excellence is a “must.” 

If you can’t be a pine on the top of the hill 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be 
The best littie scrub by the side of the rill 
Be a bush if you can’t be a tree 
* * * 
If you can’t be a highway, then just be a trail. 
If you can’t be the sun, be a star. 
It isn’t by size that you win or you fail— 
Be the best of whatever you are. 
(Douglas Malloch ) 

Automation, then, can be a powerful instrument in spurring 

our people to achieve greater and greater heights of per- 
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formance not only in the occupation of their choice, but in 
every walk of life. 


EXCELLENCE IS THE KEY 

Our affluent society having solved the problem of quantity, 
we Americans are now undergoing a nationwide re-discovery 
of the importance of quality. Perhaps, this is the time to offer 
a toast to Nikita Khrushchev. It was he who goaded Soviet 
scientists into launching the sputnik spectaculars that are awak- 
ening us from a too-long flirtation with the cult of mediocrity. 
It was his brutish braggadoccio about burying us that is 
arousing us from our complacency and helped to launch in this 
country one of the most encouraging movements of our 
day. I refer to a growing awareness of excellence. Thanks to 
the Soviet dictator, our people are beginning to demand su- 
perior performance in every walk of life. Why? Because they 
know that excellence is the key to winning the life-and-death 
struggle in which we are now engaged. 


EXCELLENCE AND OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 

The contestant that wins the battle of excellence will win 
this war of wars. But even if Khrushchev and his ilk were to 
abandon their worldwide aggression tomorrow and get Bishop 
Sheen or Dr. Billy Graham to baptize them, the pursuit of 
excellence would still deserve top-priority. Why? Because the 
pursuit of excellence is the cornerstone of our American 
heritage. Without excellence, we cannot fulfill the promise of 
this heritage. Without excellence, we cannot achieve our na- 
tional purposes. Without excellence, we cannot fulfill the 
precious privileges, rights and responsibilities of American 
citizenship. What the Declaration of Independence calls the 
pursuit of happiness is really the pursuit of excellence. These 
are Jefferson’s words and anyone acquainted with his char- 
acter and life-long devotion to high standards of performance 
and his rejection of shallow hedonism will agree. As a philoso- 
pher and man of action, Jefferson knew that doing the best 
you can, that developing your talents to the utmost, that ful- 
filling your maximum potential, that achieving a sense of 
purpose by losing yourself in a cause greater than yourself— 
that this was the surest path to happiness on this earth. 


Our NATIONAL GOALS 

As a nation, we are committed to the achievement of 
excellence as our principal goal. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence proclaims other goals, too,—national goals which are 
also goals for all mankind. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the Pursuit of Happiness. 

“That to secure these rights, Governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. 

“That whenever any Form of Government becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or 
abolish it and institute new Government . . . Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that Governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes . . . But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute Despo- 
tism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
Government. . .” 


REVOLUTION OR COUNTER-REVOLUTION? 

What is the purpose of America? It is to live up to the 
ideals of the Declaration of Independence. It is to fulfill the 
rights and responsibilities of full-time, personal citizenship as 
set forth in the Constitution, the Bill of Rights and the 
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decisions of the Supreme Court. Each of us must recapture the 
Declaration’s sense of mission and extend its gospel to all 
mankind. Here is the Real Revolution, the Continuing Revolu- 
tion. It is a Continuing Revolution because the fight for free- 
dom, human dignity and responsible government must be 
re-fought in every generation. Which shall conquer the world 
—The American Revolution or the Communist Counter- 
Revolution? It depends upon each of us. 

The ideals of the Continuing American Revolution are the 
hope of the world. 

We are the true revolutionaries—maintaining as we do that 
every people have not only the right but the duty to overthrow 
tyranny. They want to turn the clock back to the slave states 
of ancient Egypt and Assyria. 

We believe in the sanctity of the individual person, created 
in the image and likeness of God. They preach the supremacy 
of the omnipotent state. 

We are committed to respect for human rights and the 
responsibility of the governing to the governed. They deny 
the existence of all personal rights save those granted by the 
one-party dictatorship. 


OUR HERITAGE 

“We are the heirs of all mankind and with all mankind 
we divide our inheritance,” says Herman Melville. 

We are the heirs of the ancient Hebrew prophets, and the 
Ten Commandments and the moral law. 

We are the heirs of Christianity and the Sermon on the 
Mount and the eternal answer to pleasure-seeking and greed: 
What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
suffer the loss of his soul? 

We are the heirs of Magna Carta and the doctrine of limited 
government and respect for personal rights. 

We are the heirs of Franklin and Washington and Hamilton. 

We are the heirs of Abraham Lincoln. 

Tonight, 100 years after Lincoln, we stand once more in an 
hour of peril. Like Lincoln, we are fighting for a cosmic con- 
cept, the sacredness of man as a person. It is a religious con- 
cept, proclaimed in the Bible: the supreme importance and 
abiding worth of the individual person. 

Our fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. Now we are engaged im a great global 
war with the forces of World Despotism, testing whether 
that nation or any other nation so conceived and so dedicated 
can long endure. 

A house divided against itself cannot stand. This world can 
not long remain half-slave and half-free. So let us here dedicate 
ourselves to the great task remaining before us—Let us here 
highly resolve that this world, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom and that government of the people, by the 
people and for the people shall not perish from the earth. 

What is the great task before us? It is to help our country 
win the Second 100 Years War. 


How You CAN HELP YOUR COUNTRY 

How can each of us help? First, by dedicating ourselves 
to the responsibilities of full-time citizenship—voting intelli- 
gently, becoming active in the party of our choice, working 
for community betterment and a greater respect for law— 
and above all—making the family a fortress for fostering 
fortitude and personal moral responsibility. Secondly, by a 
deeper sense of commitment to excellence—moral excellence, 
economic excellence, personal excellence. Each of us is capable 
of higher and higher performance. William James once noted 
that most people operate at a tiny fraction of their capacity 
because of inadequate motivation. 

“The best-kept secret in America,’ John W. Gardner re- 
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minds us in his outstanding book, Excellence, one of the truly 
significant books of this century, “is that people would rather 
work hard for something they believe in than enjoy a 
pampered idleness.” True happiness comes from a sense of high 
purpose and striving to achieve that purpose. Goals give mean- 
ing to life. If your motive is strong enough, you can attain 
great heights. 

In the memorable words of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
“We must sail sometimes with the wind; sometimes against 
it; but we must sail and not drift or lie at anchor.” 


OPPORTUNITY FOR GREATNESS 


The call to greatness is sounding throughout the land. It is 
a call to individual, personal responsibility. 
We are Americans, free Americans 
Free to worship God in our own way. 
Free to speak up for what we believe right, 
Free to oppose what we believe wrong. 
Free to choose those who govern our country, 
Free to develop our talents to the fullest 
This heritage of freedom, we pledge to uphold 
For ourselves and all mankind. 

We glory in our heritage of personal freedom and human 
dignity. But we can not long continue to live on the capital 
contributed by our forefathers. We have been living a life of 
ease and indolence supported by the legacy of great yesterdays. 
It is up to each of us through our own personal accomplish- 
ments to achieve a greater today and an even greater to- 
morrow. And the only way we can do this is by recapturing 
our lost sense of mission, by dedicating ourselves to excellence. 
We must insist on higher and higher standards of performance 
in every area of American life. 

The surest way to ruin America, as Theodore Roosevelt 
warned us so many times, is to put safety first before duty 
first and to prefer ignoble indolence to the strenuous exercise of 
our personal moral responsibilities as citizens. 

How fortunate you and I are to live in these challenging 
days! Days of indolence and safety are not conducive to the 
development of excellence. But in hard, dangerovs times, 
the dedicated citizen finds the opportunity for true greatness. 

Here is the opportunity for each of us in communications 
to remind our fellow-citizens of the supreme stakes involved: 
All the cherished verities and values that make life worth living 
—moral and spiritual values more precious than life itself. 

We are inspired by a faith in God and man proclaimed in 
the first pages of the Bible. They are sworn enemies of religion 
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and preach a fanatical, dogmatic atheism, proclaiming that 
there is no god but Marx and Lenin is his prophet. 

Our revolutionary Declaration of ioleeniane pays tribute 
to the Creator as the source of personal freedom and human 
dignity. Their counter-revolutionary Communist Manifesto de- 
clares war on all religion as the “opium of the people,” and 
Marx's disciple, Lenin, incites Communists to destroy all 
churches and synagogues. His words: 

“Marxist materialism is the implacable enemy of re- 
ligion. We must fight against religion; this is the ABC 
of all Marxism.” 

The ultimate issue is clearly drawn: The war is a war be- 
tween religion and aggressive atheism. 


BLUEPRINT FOR VICTORY 


We are in trouble. The tide has been running against us, 
and may continue so for some time, but we will never sur- 
render. We will fight and we will win. 

We will win because we will beat them in the battle of 
excellence. 

We will win the battle of moral excellence by practicing 
what we preach. 

We will win the battle of political excellence by getting 
better people to participate in politics. 

We will win the battle of civic excellence by stepping up 
our work for community betterment—by replacing juvenile 
delinquency with juvenile decency. 

We will win the battle of family excellence by strengthening 
the home as a citadel of character, discipline and dedication. 

We will engage them and beat them in every theatre of this 
global war. 

We will out-produce them in the factory, the office and the 
farm. 

We will out-perform them in the laboratory. 

We will excel them in physical fitness. 

We will outdo them in the arts. 

We will surpass them in education. 

We will win the battle of outer space. Above all, we will 
win the battle of inner space, the decisive battle of the 
war. We will transcend them in the deepest kind of dedication 
to our cause. Gladly will we bear any hardship, gladly will we 
shoulder any burden, gladly will we undergo any sacrifice no 
matter how great to preserve and enrich the treasured blessings 
of our American heritage and advance the fulfillment of the 
Continuing American Revolution. 

We will win because we have the will to win. 


From Slavery To Greatness 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
By ALVIN C. EURICH, Vice President and Director, The Fund for the Advancement of Education 
Delivered at the 80th Anniversary Celebration of the Founding of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama, April 16, 1961 


E ARE HERE TODAY in a monument to greatness. 

Notably we are not in a coldly chiseled tomb; nor 

beside a giant obelisk casting its long shadow on the 
ground as if to say, “Here am I.” Such ostentation was foreign 
to your Founder's spirit. 

Yet Tuskegee Institute is a vital projection of Booker T. 
Washington’s dream for his people. It stands as a citadel of 
hope for thousands who have found here a new way of life, for 
you who are now students, and for generations to come in 
the centuries that man, if wise, will inhabit this earth. But 
even more, Tuskegee is a symbol; an assurance to the en- 


slaved, the oppressed, the starved, the downtrodden—of whom 
there are two billion around the world—that life can be more 
than drab existence, if not for them, then for their children. 
This beacon of hope reflects the inspiration of its Founder. 
Up From Slavery, he entitled his autobiography, and he rose 
to greatness. If at times we feel dejected, discouraged with 
the thought that all the odds are against us, then regardless 
of station, position, race or creed, we need merely remind our- 
selves of Booker T. Washington’s accomplishments. From hum- 
ble beginnings, from being regarded as less than human, he 
overcame virtually every kind of obstacle—of birth in slavery, 
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of extreme poverty, of lack of educational opportunity, he 
climbed one rung at a time to national and international ac- 
claim. Not for himself, not in selfish causes, but in dedication 
to others. He broke new ground—figuratively and literally— 
for both the Black and White races. 

Booker T. Washington was a man of many firsts. He was 
the first of his race to stress the importance of labor for a 
human being, “not alone for its financial value, but for 
labour’s own sake and for the independence and self-reliance 
which the ability to do something which the world wants done 
brings.” As he said, over and over again, “there is something in 
human nature which always makes an individual recognize 
and reward merit, no matter under what color of skin merit is 
found.” 

He saw, too, the importance of a struggle in growing up, 
for institutions as well as for men. Hardships contribute to 
achievement and greatness. Looking back over the major ob- 
stacles he had during the early days of Tuskegee, he said, “I am 
glad that we had it. I am glad that we endured all those dis- 
comforts and inconveniences. I am glad that our students had to 
dig out the place for their kitchen and dining room. I am glad 
that our first boarding place was in that dismal, ill-lighted and 
damp basement. Had we started in a fime, attractive, con- 
venient room, I fear we would have ‘lost our heads’ and become 
‘stuck up.’ It means a great deal, I think, to start off on a 
foundation which one has made for one’s self.” 

Our of finding solutions to some of the most difficult 
problems men can face, this institution emerged, one of the 
first colleges for Negro men and women to be established in 
our country, and a monument to the greatness of the man. He 
found that any “individual who learned to do something bet- 
ter than anybody else—learned to do a common thing in an 
uncommon manner—had solved his problem, regardless of the 
color of his skin, and that in proportion as the Negro learned 
to produce what other people wanted and must have, in the 
same proportion would he be respected.” 

He seized every opportunity to advance the cause of Tuske- 
gee and its major purpose—that of lifting his race to the 
highest level of usefulness to mankind and respectability. He 
agreed to go from Boston to Atlanta to make a five-minute 
speech. Out of this came another invitation which made him 
“the first Negro to speak from the same platform with white 
Southern men and women on any important National oc 
casion. 

Booker T. Washington was the first of his race to receive an 
honorary degree from Harvard University—and from Dart- 
mouth. Because of his renown and his contribution to the 
nation here at Tuskegee, President William McKinley accepted 
his invitation to visit the Institute. Mrs. McKinley and all the 
cabinet officers except one came with him. Since then three 
other presidents have come to this campus to pay tribute to 
Washington and to the ideal of the dignity of man to which 
Tuskegee is dedicated. He succeeded later in persuading Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt to become a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Institute. To my knowledge, no other college 
or university in the country has been more highly acknowl- 
edged for its contribution to society by the chief executives of 
the United States of America. For a decade or more, both 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft consulted with him at the White 
House on behalf of the Negroes. Both trusted him completely 
and depended on his views. If the nation had accepted them 
more fully and acted on them, we would be much farther 
along today in our progress toward a higher level of civiliza- 
tion. 

But Booker T. Washington had an unshakable faith in the 
inevitability of progress. “Whenever I hear anyone advocating 
measures that are meant to curtail the development of another,” 
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he said, “I pity the individual who would do this. I know 
that the one who makes this mistake does so because of his lack 
of opportunity for the highest kind of growth. I pity him 
because I know that he is trying to stop the progress of the 
world, and because I know that in time the development and 
the ceaseless advance of humanity will make him ashamed of 
his weak and narrow position. One might as well try to stop 
the progress of a mighty train by throwing his body across the 
track, as to stop the growth of the world in the direction of 
giving mankind more intelligence, more culture, more skill, 
more liberty, and in the direction of extending more sympathy 
and more brotherly kindness.” 

These words of your Founder are well known to you who 
are his direct beneficiaries. But they are more than words— 
they are expressions of deep faith, of basic principles, of truths 
by which men can and should live. 

When President Foster invited me to speak on this occasion, 
I accepted with a deep sense of humility and also with an 
awareness that Booker T. Washington believed “that one al- 
ways does himself and his audience an injustice when he 
speaks merely for the sake of speaking. I do not believe that 
one should speak,” he said, “unless, deep down in his heart, he 
feels convinced that he has a message to deliver. When one 
feels, from the bottom of his feet to the top of his head, that 
he has something to say that is going to help some individual 
or some cause, then let him say it; and in delivering his message 
I do not believe that many of the artificial rules of elocution 
can, under such circumstances, help him very much.” 

With this admonition what can one say on a day set aside 
to honor Booker T. Washington? What is my message? What 
is it that I feel deep down in my heart that may help you, that 
may help me in saying it, or, that may help some cause? Words 
do not come easily on such an occasion. My message is simple 
in thought, hopeful in purpose and exceedingly difficult to 
carry out. 

First, this day is set aside appropriately in recognition of 
one of the greatest Americans this country has known. Nothing 
we can say will detract or add in any measure to Booker T. 
Washington's genius. His greatness, like Lincoln’s, belongs to 
the ages. But what we can do is to remind ourselves of those 
qualities, those beliefs, and that firm resolve that set directions 
for the use of his energy. In doing so we can perhaps renew 
our faith, clarify our goals, and dedicate ourselves anew to 
playing a major role in advancing the welfare of all mankind. 
“The main thing,” said Booker T. Washington, “is for one to 
grow to the point where he completely forgets himself, that 
is, to lose himself in a great cause. In proportion as one loses 
himself in this way, in the same degree does he get the highest 
happiness out of his work.” 

He lost himself in one of the greatest of all causes—his 
people. With vision and high ideals, with selflessness and 
devotion, with persistence and a sense of timeliness, he pushed 
forward; some times thwarted, never discouraged. These quali- 
ties are timeless, they are needed today even more urgently 
than while he was living. Were he here today, I am sure he 
would feel with us a disappointment that more progress has 
not been made toward the kind of equality envisioned by the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights, and the Emancipation Proclamation. 

From the New Frontier which Booker Washington estab- 
lished, notable contributions have greatly enriched our civiliza- 
tion in the fields of science, literature, the arts, in industry, in 
education, in civic affairs and statesmanship. The multitude of 
examples includes your own George Washington Carver, Paul 
Robeson, Roland Hayes, Marian Anderson, Langston Hughes, 
Richard Wright—of whom it was recently written, “It will 
be presumptuous of white America to take pride in Wright 
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but it will do so just the same”—Nobel Prize Winner Ralph 
Bunche, Robert Weaver, Thurgood Marshall, Reverend Martin 
Luther King, Jr., and your illustrious successors to Booker T. 
Washington: Presidents Moton, Frederick D. Patterson, and 
L. H. Foster. These are just a few who have clearly vindicated 
Washington's faith in his people. In a measure they represent 
the fruits of his labors and of his leadership. 

Second, although commercialized slavery of the kind to 
which Booker T. Washington's mother, and he as a boy, were 
subjected no longer exists in America, a kind of slavery is still 
prevalent today which cannot be wiped out by decree or by 
emancipation. In part, this slavery is imposed by society. It 
stems from social and racial discrimination, from bigotry, from 
failure to provide people with the opportunities to develop 
their human talents and to exercise their basic rights. In part, 
this slavery comes from within. It may result from our own 
fear and anxieties; from our lack of confidence, from the feel- 
ing that one’s talents are really not wanted. 

The slavery imposed by society was the kind that Booker T. 
Washington fought and succeeded in such a large measure to 
break through. How the 1954 Supreme Court decisions 
against segregation would have delighted him! He would have 
regarded this as another milestone of inevitable progress. But 
as we all know, the decision did not resolve the ‘3sue. We still 
have a long, long way to go before all states have adequate 
plans to put into operation. But as your president reported for 
1960: “Race relations in the South came closer to a much 
needed base of respect for the individual and his rights than in 
previous years ... The principle of desegregation . . . was un- 
questionably strengthened.” New forces are at work. For the 
first time in our history, last fall, both political parties stressed 
in their platforms the need to correct many inequalities in race 
relations. 

But the inequities exist not only because of race. Severe in- 
justices are also based on creed. In his recent novel, The Limits 
of Love, Frederic Raphael portrays vividly the dilemma of the 
modern Jew. He tells the story of Isidore and Hannah Adler 
whose parents had fled Odessa for London in the 1880's; of 
their daughters, Julia and Susan, and their son, Colin, and 
those whom these members of the second generation marry. 
They find themselves between two worlds—one their ancestral 
and the other that ignores them and looks upon them with 
disdain. They all try to break away from their heritage to find 
new and better answers. One couple tries to escape by accept- 
ing Communism, another moves into Gentile suburbia pretend- 
ing that no problem exists and the third seeks refuge in a 
literary career with its meager rewards. None finds the satis- 
faction or security they are seeking. There is even the feeling 
that what they tried to get away from was better than that 
which they found. 

On a broader scale, we are now witnessing in Jerusalem one 
of the most celebrated trials of the twentieth century. Adolf 
Eichmann stands accused of complicity in 6,000,000 deaths. 
Wholesale slaughter. For what? To wipe out a race that for 
two thousand years has been persecuted and has fought its way 
generation after generation for opportunities to develop and 
use its talents to live as human beings. 

Then there is the slavery that comes when unemployment is 
imposed by social conditions and not by the individual’s lack of 
desire to work. Our current dislocations in the work force pro- 
vide a striking example. Through automation we are increas- 
ing our productivity at such a rapid rate that hundreds of 
thousands of people who are eager to work have no jobs in 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, West Virginia, the iron range country of 
Minnesota, Miami, Chicago and in virtually hundreds of other 
communities throughout the nation. Through spectacular 
technological change, which has been called the second In- 
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dustrial Revolution, we have the strange anomaly of providing 
a higher standard of living for many of our people while at 
the same time depriving others of the right to work. Clearly 
they are restricted in their freedom. 

The congestion in our cities, with crowded houses and 
schools, with virtually no playground facilities, creates a breed- 
ing ground for juvenile delinquency as an escape from mal- 
nutrition, from being pushed around, from lack of oppor- 
tunity, from successive failures. 

And so one might go on and on with the kinds of slavery, 
with the restrictions on freedom, with loss of major human 
resources out of which might come—again up from slavery— 
other Booker T. Washingtons. The opportunities within our 
borders are limitless; the need for your Founder's qualities of 
leadership were never more urgent. 

And third, from outside our borders come the cries of hun- 
dreds of millions of hungry, oppressed, enslaved peoples. We 
have at hand the means to free them, but have we the will to 
do so? As C. P. Snow recently said, “The poor of the world 
need not be poor anymore; they need no longer die half a life- 
time sooner than Americans or Western Europeans or Russians 

. . we have scarcely begun to imagine what, given real peace, 
the human race could do by the year 2000.” 

And Martin Luther King put it another way: “One after 
another of the forces of the universe have been harnessed 
for our service. Yet there is something missing. In spite of 
man’s tremendous mastery over the scientific means of life, 
there is an appalling lack of mastery over those primitive 
forces of social stagnation which result in wars and conflicts 
between races, nations and religious groups.” 

Year after year and now almost day after day these primi- 
tive forces increase the tensions. The focal points stretch from 
one corner of the globe to another. Burma, the Suez, Berlin, 
Red China, Tibet, Cuba, the Congo, Laos, and so on. Underly- 
ing all these events is the deep tension between the Com- 
munists and the free world. 

Our conviction that all people everywhere have a right to 
vote for self-determination is firmly upheld by the United Na- 
tions. 

What hope is there? Some years ago William T. Harris de- 
clared that Booker T. Washington's solution for the Negro 
probem was of “so unusual a character that it applies to the 
downtrodden of all races, without reference to color.” 

Our need then on this day is not to stop with a review of 
Booker T. Washington’s life and character but to consider 
how he would have approached the problems of our day. 

The time has come for a reappraisal of the human situation. 
Lincoln said, “A nation cannot exist half slave and half free.” 
We must now recognize that in the twentieth century the 
world cannot exist half in bondage and half free. President 
Kennedy in his inaugural address stated exceedingly well what 
is required of us, when he said: 

“And so, my fellow Americans: ask not what your country 
can do for you—ask what you can do for your country. 

“My fellow citizens of the world: ask not what America will 
do for you, but what together we can do for the freedom of 
man. 

For mankind, progress is inescapable. Christianity promised 
the spiritual equality of men with man made in God's image. 
Democracy promised political equality with everyone having a 
voice in the government that is to serve him. Communism 
promised economic equality with all men having an equal 
right to the world’s goods. But, we say, Communism has not 
fulfilled its promise. Has democracy? Has Christianity? Each 
is a promise, each is a hope, each mobilizes the strength of 
men. 

These are the forces that Booker T. Washington saw so 
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clearly. Through his acute understanding and deep sensitivity In the darkness with a great bundle of grief 


he was able to enlist men and women to work together in his the people march 
cause which was the cause of humanity. If we accept the In the night, and overhead a shovel of stars for 


heritage of his example, we might come nearer answering the keeps, the people march. 
questions Carl Sandburg asks in the lines: Where to? What next? 
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